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Now  when  my  eyes  are  seared  with  too  much  sun, 

And  all  my  marshalled  senses  overrun 
With  fierce  intensities  of  scarlet  trees, 

The  brassy  sheen  and  glare  of  flatware  seas, 

The  light-choked  summer’s  beat  of  blue  and  gold, 

Now  do  I  look  for  naked  trees,  for  cold. 

Now  when  the  mists  of  morning  rise  to  show 
Flame-feathered  maple  trees  that  dart  and  glow, 

My  glory- jaded  senses  cry  in  pain 
At  burning  bushes  by  a  country  lane. 

Now  I  am  braced  for  a  world  of  black  and  white, 

For  elm  trees  diagrammed  against  gray  light. 

—  Robert  Tracy 
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NETWORK  NIGHTMARE 

Last  evening,  we  sat  and  ate 
yellow-covered  French  novels,  and 
read  absinthe-coated  bonbons  for 
many  hours.  Sleep  seemed  impos¬ 
sible.  We  merely  sat  and  peered 
into  the  darkened  screen  of  our  tele¬ 
vision  set.  Suddenly  a  picture 
appeared.  Then  followed  perhaps 
the  most  frightening  half-hour  that 
we  can  imagine.  It  is  difficult  to 
report  the  entire  proceedings,  but 
we  have  steeled  ourselves  for  an 
attempt. 

A  white-frocked  announcer,  who 
claimed  to  be  an  employee  of  the 
Mutual  Network,  was  announcing  a 
give-away  program  to  end  all  give¬ 
away  programs.  If  you  merely 
answered  your  phone,  when  they 
called,  Mutual  was  going  to  give 
away  their  entire  network.  There 
was  violent  disturbance,  and  the 
scene  shifted. 

A  white-frocked  announcer,  who 
claimed  to  be  an  employee  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  System,  an¬ 
nounced  a  give-away  program  in 
which  his  company  would  not  only 
give  away  their  network,  but  would 
also  sacrifice  all  their  top  executives 
to  the  goddess  Ate.  Another  violent 


disturbance  shook  the  set,  and,  once 
again,  the  scene  shifted. 

A  white-frocked  announcer,  who 
claimed  to  be  an  employee  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System,  an¬ 
nounced  a  give  away  program,  great¬ 
er  than  all  the  rest.  Not  only  would 
they  give  away  their  network  and 
sacrifice  all  their  top  executives,  but 
they  would  also  wipe  out  seven  small 
villages. 

We  swooned  in  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mecca. 

MUSIC  LOVERS 

According  to  our  informant,  this 
actually  happened  in  the  Berkshires 
this  summer.  Two  elderly,  obvious¬ 
ly  untutored  women  were  discussing 
the  composition  being  played. 
"They’re  playing  the  ‘Sextette  From 
Lucia’,”  said  one,  with  the  strong 
authority  bred  of  ignorance. 

"Oh  no;  it’s  the  duet  from 
‘Faust’,”  said  the  other,  equally  as 
wrong. 

"I’m  sure  you’re  wrong,”  said  the 
first,  "but  let’s  walk  up  to  the  band¬ 
stand,  there’s  a  sign  there.” 

Walking  up  near  the  stand,  the 
second  said,  "My  dear,  we  were  both 
wrong.  It’s  the  'Refrain  from  Loud 
Speaking.’  ” 
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IT  USED  TO  BE 
A  GRAND  OLD  NAME 

Maybe  we  shouldn’t  get  all  het 
up  about  it,  but  we  would  at  least 
like  to  pass  along  the  discouraging 
news  that  radio  has  made  another 
important  advance  in  its  conquest 
of  American  life.  The  information 
came  to  our  notice  in  a  conversation 
with  a  friend  of  ours  who  happens 
to  be  a  first  grade  school  teacher. 
She  mentioned  that  the  Marys, 
Anns,  and  Elizabeths,  who  used  to 
comprise  a  large  majority  of  the 
girls  in  her  classes,  are  giving  way 
to  Sandras,  Brendas,  Lindas  and 
Joyces.  She  says  she  hasn’t  had  an 
honest  to  goodness  Margaret  in  three 
years,  although  there  are  a  Mar¬ 
guerite  and  a  Marjory  in  this  year’s 
class,  which  might  indicate  some¬ 
thing,  though  she  isn’t  sure  what. 
One  consoling  note  is  that  at  least  no 
Portias  or  Sundays  have  appeared 
yet,  though  she  is  afraid  one  will  any 
day  now. 

Now  all  this  isn’t  too  bad.  At 
least  the  names  chosen  so  far  have 
a  certain  esoteric  tone  to  them,  but 
we  fear  that  the  time  isn’t  too  far 
off  when  we  will  be  coming  across 
little  girls  named  Oxydol  or  (perish 
the  thought)  even  Bab-o. 

*  *  * 

BY  WHOM  THE  NEW 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  odd  years 
ago  Christopher  Marlowe  was  pub¬ 
lishing  plays  which  bore  such 
impressive  titles  as,  The  troublesome 
Raigne  and  lamentable  Death  of 
Edward  the  second,  King  of  Eng¬ 


land:  with  the  tragicall  Fall  of 
proud  Mortimer,  or,  Tamburlaine 
the  Great,  who,  from  a  Scythian 
Shepherde,  by  his  rare  and  wonder¬ 
ful  Conquests,  became  a  most  puis¬ 
sant  and  might  ye  Monarque,  and 
( for  his  tyrrany  and  terrour  in 
Wane)  was  tearmed  The  Scourge 
of  God. 

William  Wordsworth’s  fame  rests 
securely  on  such  works  as  his  Ode  on 
Intimations  of  Immortality  from 
Recollections  of  Early  Childhood, 
and  his  Lines  Composed  a  few 
Miles  above  Tintern  Abbey  on  Re¬ 
visiting  the  Banks  of  the  W ye 
During  a  Tour. 

A  couple  of  books  which  are 
(or  at  least  used  to  be)  avidly  read 
by  all  American  boys  are  The  Life 
and  Strange,  Surprising  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  of  York,  Mar¬ 
iner,  by  Daniel  Defoe  and  Travels 
into  several  Remote  Nations  of  The 
World,  by  Lemuel  Gulliver,  First  a 
Surgeon  and  Then  a  Captain  of  Sev¬ 
eral  Ships,  by  Jonathan  Swift. 

I  hope  these  few  short  examples 
are  sufficient  to  illustrate  my  point. 
It  is  this,  that  English  Literature  is 
being  debilitated,  misrepresented, 
and  deprived  of  much  of  its  color 
by  the  shortening  of  the  titles  of 
its  writings.  For  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  or  so,  publishers  have  been 
turning  out  tons  of  books  with  such 
short  names  as  Gone  With  The 
Wind,  Of  Human  Bondage,  Of 
Mice  And  Men,  Brave  New  World, 
The  Way  Of  All  Flesh,  and  so  on 
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ad  nauseam.  Not  only  that,  but 
they  have  even  had  the  nerve  to 
shorten  the  more  imposing  titles  of 
old  books.  Two  of  those  mentioned 
above,  for  instance,  have  been  cut 
down  to  mere  shells  of  their  former 
selves.  I  refer  to  Gulliver's  Travels, 
and  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  technique  of  naming  a  mod¬ 
ern  novel  is  fairly  simple.  One 
simply  glances  through  a  poem  until 
an  intriguing  phrase,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  novel,  ap¬ 
pears,  and  voild  .  .  .  the  perfect  title. 
If  a  suitable  phrase  cannot  be  found 
the  author  may  invent  one,  and 
nobody  will  ever  know  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

This  trend,  like  so  many  others, 
is  a  result  of  the  last  two  wars.  In 
days  gone  by,  war  was  a  more 
leisurely  thing,  and  soldiers  could 
take  their  time  to  say  what  they 
meant,  but  during  the  last  two 
struggles  time  became  essential,  and 
they  learned  to  say  such  things  as 
G.H.Q.,  P.X.,  U.S.O.,  V.I.P.  (not 
to  be  confused  with  P.F.C.)  and 
P.D.Q.  They  brought  these  skele¬ 
tons  back  with  them  into  civilian 
life,  and  now  it  has  reached  a  point 
where,  if  you  want  to  order  a  bacon, 
lettuce,  and  tomato  sandwich  in  a 
restaurant,  you  must  call  it  a  B.L.T. 
in  order  to  be  understood. 

The  final  outcome  of  it  is  not 
hard  to  imagine.  Indeed  it  is  already 
upon  us.  A  novel  called  simply 
Loving  is  now  in  the  bookstores  and 
one  of  our  modern  poets,  E.  E.  Cum¬ 


mings,  has  published  volumes  with 
such  titles  as  &,  and  XL1  Poems. 
The  prospects  aren’t  very  en¬ 
couraging. 

GYP  SLIP 

We’re  thinking  now  about  form¬ 
ing  a  new  society  called  The  League 
of  Unsuccessful  Writers.  The  pass¬ 
word  will  be  ' 'Let’s  see  the  color 
of  your  rejection  slips.”  Any  writer 
who  has  made  two  sales  will 
naturally  be  tossed  out.  Meetings 
will  take  place  whenever  tv/o  au¬ 
thors  meet  and  one  has  tears  in 
his  eyes  and  his  latest  mutilated 
manuscript  clutched  in  a  grubby  fist. 

Since  every  organization  must  have 
a  goal,  ours  will  be  to  find  new  uses 
for  rejection  slips.  So  far,  we’ve 
found  two.  The  slips  come  in  such 
attractive  colors  and  shapes  that  the 
unsuccessful  writer  can  paste  them 
at  random  spots  on  any  bare  living- 
room  wall  in  much  the  same  fashion 
as  his  unfortunate  counterparts  in 
the  1929  crash  did  with  their  worth¬ 
less  bonds.  Then  he  can  stand  back 
and  admire  the  colors  and  variations, 
feeling  at  least  as  creative  as  abstract 
artist  Piet  Mondrian. 

Another  set  of  rejection  slips  can 
be  used  for  blotters.  Some  editors 
are  kind  and  provide  absorbent  slips 
of  such  good  quality  that  it’s  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  use  them  for  blotting  up 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears. 

This  writer  has  a  happy  disclosure 
to  make.  He  received  a  personal 
letter  from  an  editor  not  long  ago 
with  several  words  misspelled  and 
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inked  over.  What  conclusion  does 
this  lead  us  to?  Fellow  writers,  the 
truth  is  out!  We  now  know  that  edi¬ 
tors  can’t  spell,  and  they’ve  been  hid¬ 
ing  this  fact  behind  a  bushel  basket  of 
printed  forms.  The  editor  of  the 
Stylus  is,  of  course,  an  exception. 

(The  writer  added  his  last  line 
while  staring  fixedly  at  a  rejection 
slip  which  appeared  mysteriously 
beside  his  typewriter.  Ed.) 

*  *  * 

WHERE  THE  FLYING 
FISHES  PLAY 

Not  long  ago  we  noticed  a  notice 
on  the  Dean’s  bulletin  board  which 
described,  in  glowing  terms,  the  ex¬ 


cellent  opportunities  for  exchange 
students  at  Rangoon  University.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  planning  attend¬ 
ance  at  Rangoon  we  have  gathered 
some  vital  statistics  and  interesting 
information  about  the  school. 

Rangoon  University  is  not  located 
in  Rangoon  proper,  but  in  Teak  Hill, 
a  district  in  a  neighboring  town,  the 
so-called  "Garden  City’’  of  Noo- 
tong.  The  University,  founded  in 
1863  at  the  order  of  King  Thebaw, 
consists  of  five  buildings,  all  in 
Burmese  Collegiate  Gothic:  the 
Pagoda  Building  (Administration), 
the  Library  (famous  for  its  collec- 
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"Gosh,  Betty,  1  don’t  know  where  I  could  ever  find  another  girl  like  you.” 
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tion  of  the  manuscripts  of  Francis 
Thomsong,  one  of  Burma’s  greatest 
poets,  the  author  of  The  Hound  of 
Nirvana ),  the  College  of  Burmese 
Administration,  the  Science  Building 
and  a  Faculty  Residence.  Classes  are 
also  conducted  in  several  old  Army 
barracks  loaned  by  the  Burmese 
Army.  Rev.  William  L.  Kellihong, 
S.J.,  is  the  President  of  the  College. 

The  Rangoon  football  team  is 
known  as  the  Vultures,  and  many 
sports  columnists  have  rated  them 
among  the  best  in  the  East,  although 
they  have  not  done  particularly  well 
during  this  last  year.  The  Vultures 
started  off  in  September  expecting 
to  win  a  post-season  bid  to  the 
Opium  Bowl,  but  their  opponents 
proved  to  be  far  stronger  than  ex¬ 
pected.  The  season  ended  in  a 
success,  however,  for  the  Vultures 
defeated  their  traditional  rivals,  the 
Holy  Joss  Crusaders  (from  Manda¬ 
lay),  in  the  year’s  big  game,  just 
after  Thanksgiving. 

Life  at  Rangoon  is  full  of  vivid 
color  and  tradition.  During  the  foot¬ 
ball  season  the  University  grounds 
echo  with  the  Rangoon  songs  such 
as  the  well-known  For  Rangoon : 
“For  Rangoon,  for  Rangoon,  we  sing 
a  proud  refrain. 

For  Rangoon,  for  Rangoon,  ’tis  wis¬ 
dom’s  earthly  fane. 

For  here  men  are  men  and  Burmese 
too  — 

The  pagodas  on  the  ghats  reach 
to  Buddha’s  own  blue. 

For  Rangoon,  for  Rangoon,  till  the 
echoes  ring  again.” 


Torchlight  parades  are  held  be¬ 
fore  big  games  and  almost  every 

Saturday  night  these  jolly,  jovial 

students  climb  into  their  oxcarts  and 
drive  over  to  Oki  Square  for  an 
evening  of  conviviality  at  that  popu¬ 
lar  collegiate  hangout,  "The  One 
Sahib.” 

Colleges  are  pretty  much  the  same 
the  world  over. 

*  *  * 

FOR  BOSTON 

A  kid  brother  we  happen  to  have 
tells  us  about  an  educational  innova¬ 
tion  now  in  force  in  the  Fifth  Grade: 
the  Sister  has  divided  the  class  into 
two  teams,  Boston  College  and  Holy 
Cross,  and  the  team  whose  members 
answer  the  most  Catechism  ques¬ 
tions  correctly  and  show  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  penmanship  during  a 
week  wins  the  game  for  that  week. 
As  we  go  to  press  Boston  College  is 
three  spelling  bees  ahead  and, 
despite  a  lamentable  weakness  in  the 
long  division  department,  seems  in 
a  fair  way  to  get  a  post-season  bid 
to  color  the  cutouts  of  Santa  Claus 
and  his  reindeers  for  the  schoolroom 
windows. 

And  since  we’re  dealing  with 
things  educational  we’d  like  to  tell 
you  about  the  gentleman  who  ran 
for  School  Committee  in  a  town  not 
far  from  here.  He  lost,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  for  we  think  he  would 
have  added  something  to  teaching 
technique.  At  a  pre-election  rally 
he  held  an  open  question  period. 
"How  about  the  basketball  team 
—  can  they  have  some  new  equip¬ 
ment?”  shouted  the  faithful,  and, 
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"Sure,”  he’d  answer.  "All  the 
equipment  they  want.”  "How  about 
the  gym  —  new  stuff  there,  too?” 
"Sure,  they  can  have  new  stuff  — 
anything  at  all.”  After  some  few 
minutes  of  this  a  plaintive  voice 
from  the  back  was  heard  asking, 
"How  about  the  curriculum?” 
"Why,  sure,”  said  the  candidate  ex¬ 
pansively.  "Gosh,  yes.  They  can 
have  that,  too.” 

*  *  * 

UP  AND  AROUND 

Our  character  department  is  a  bit 
sparse  this  month,  why,  we  don’t 
know.  We  should  tell  you,  though, 
about  the  student  who  was  kneeling 
in  Church  on  the  last  day  of  Retreat 
awaiting  the  Apostolic  Blessing  with 
its  attendant  Plenary  Indulgence. 
Just  before  the  blessing  was  given, 
someone  sent  in  a  photographer  to 
snap  a  picture  of  the  body  collegiate 
assembled,  a  dubious  undertaking  at 
best.  In  the  brief  silent  moment 
after  the  flash  bulb  dazzled  the 
Church  we  heard  our  student’s  voice 
ring  out  nervously,  "Was  that  it? 
Was  that  the  Plenary  Indulgence? 
That  flash?” 

And  then  there  were  the  two  old 
gentlemen,  obviously  not  the  book¬ 
ish  type,  who  sat  in  the  Italianate 
splendor  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library’s  garden  courtyard  last 
week.  "This  is  a  nice  place,  now,” 
said  one.  "  ’Tis  that,”  mumbled 


the  other,  staring  about  him.  "But 
I  can’t  help  thinkin’  the  sun  could 
get  in  here  better  if  they  didn’t  have 
this  great  high  building  all  around 
us.  If  they  knocked  the  building 
down,  now,  this  would  be  a  real 
pleasant  place.”  Which  brings  us, 
by  no  recognized  process  of  transi¬ 
tion,  to  the  man  we  saw  advertising 
the  Norwood  Arena  on  television 
not  long  ago.  To  those  discrim¬ 
inating  people  who  would  attend 
his  arena  he  promised  great  things 
—  stock  car  races,  of  course,  and 
between  the  races  barbershop  ballads 
to  be  sung  by  the  "Grand  Norwood 
Quartet,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
voices.” 

*  *  * 

WANTED 

Florence,  Italy,  goes  all  out  every 
year  for  a  grand  festival  with 
parades  and  pageants  and  magnifi¬ 
cently  staged  plays  (this  year  they 
did  Troilus  and  Cress/da).  As  is 
customary,  a  famous  work  of  art 
was  chosen  to  be  reproduced  as  a 
poster  advertising  the  goings  on, 
and  this  year’s  choice  was  Botticelli’s 
Venus.  No  sooner  were  the  posters 
up  than  the  Italian  police  ripped 
them  down  —  indecent,  they  said, 
and  the  Minister  of  Police  has  sworn 
out  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
artist. 


Have  you  read  "The  Hound  of  the  Baskvervilles"  by  Francis  Thompson? 
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TEST  TUBE  TIPPLERS 

When  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away  and  the  students  were  back  on 
their  feet,  a  tattered,  yet  angry 
teacher  rushed  through  the  lab  to 
the  source  of  the  explosion.  Draped 
over  the  cluttered  bench  was  a 
dumbfounded  collegiate  chemist 
who  had  mistaken  hydrochloric  acid 
for  distilled  water  and  then  mixed 
it  with  sulphur  and  potassium  car¬ 
bonate.  Fortunately  only  a  few  teeth 
were  shaken  from  their  moorings 
and  the  guilty  party  received  a  mere, 
not  unusual  60. 

To  date  there  has  not  been  a  blast 
that  really  threatened  to  lift  the  roof 
of  the  Science  Building.  Yet  the 
possibility  of  such  a  memorable 
event  was  foreseen  by  the  architects, 
so  they  placed  this  dynamo  nearest 
to  heaven  where  only  the  skylights 
above  would  be  disturbed.  A  tour 
of  the  chemistry  lab  on  any  school 
day  will  provide  many  examples  to 
support  the  wisdom  of  this  move. 

Here  stands  a  smiling  sophomore, 
very  new  at  the  game,  yet  ambidex¬ 
trously  crushing  some  chemical 
tablets  with  his  mortar  and  pestle. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  is  the  very 
picture  of  dejection,  having  been 
informed  by  a  lab  instructor  that  his 
two  elements  will  never  produce  the 
sodium  hydride  required,  and  that 
his  litmus  paper  will  not  turn  red 
or  blue  but  probably  explode. 

Two  tables  down,  a  group  of 
chuckling  B.C’ers  gather  round  a 
buddy  as  he  tries  to  force  oxygen 


out  of  a  conveniently  large  flask. 
The  inevitable  crash  of  glass  and 
metal  and  the  splash  of  liquid 
occurs  the  moment  after  one  friend 
decides  to  test  Newton’s  law  of 
gravity  by  removing  the  props  for 
the  container.  The  splattered  cul¬ 
prits  laugh  with  glee  at  their  plight, 
while  the  rest  of  the  class  roars 
approval  at  their  extravagant  humor. 
Only  the  owner  of  the  has-been 
bottle  stands  with  dejected  face  as 
he  sees  a  slice  of  his  hard-earned 
breakage  fee  lying  shattered  amidst 
the  rubble.  Meanwhile  one  onlook- 
ing  mirthful  chemist,  who  really 
seems  to  possess  the  characteristic 
of  a  hyena,  is  so  delighted  that  he 
becomes  completely  oblivious  of  his 
own  work.  This,  however,  does  not 
stop  the  liquid  he  is  heating  in  a 
test  tube  from  rapidly  evaporating. 
In  a  short  time  the  busy  Bunsen 
flame  proceeds  to  work  on  the  glass 
itself.  The  laughing  lad  looks  back 
just  in  time  to  see  the  remnants  of 
his  cracked  tube  dripping  into  the 
fire  while  the  shades  of  Ptolemy 
shudder  with  grief. 

These  mishaps  do  not  constitute 
real  hazards,  but  the  day  may  yet 
arrive  when  someone  will  work  up 
a  strong  enough  mixture  to  blast  his 
neighbor  out  a  nearby  window. 
This  goal  was  almost  achieved  by 
one  overly  ambitious  pupil  who 
privately  decided  to  use  double 
portions  in  his  experiment.  The 
application  of  heat  to  the  concoction 
caused  it  to  sizzle,  then  burst  forth 
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in  brilliant  flame.  Strangely  enough 
it  could  not  be  quenched  by  near-at- 
hand  acids  or  alkalies,  which  he 
added  with  vigor.  Fortunately  an 
eagle-eyed  instructor  was  now  bear¬ 
ing  down  on  the  scene  and  did  not 
stop  when  his  lab  smock  hooked  on 
an  accidentally-open  locker  door. 
To  the  relief  of  the  hard-pressed 
student,  the  instructor,  now  in  an 
abbreviated  finger-tip  length  jacket, 
doused  the  bonfire  with  good  old 
H20. 

In  a  farther  corner  of  the  room 
another  instructor  bids  his  charges 
to  cease  their  explorations  into 
science  while  he  checks  up  on  their 
past  adventures  in  that  field  with 
a  little  test  paper.  All  are  soon 
immersed,  fumbling  for  formulas 
and  concise  conclusions.  Suddenly 
a  strong  odor  fills  the  air  and  a 
column  of  smoke  arises  near  one 
quiz-puzzled  pupil.  All  eyes  turn  to 
see  that  his  gas  burner  rubber  tubing 


has  mischievously  become  entwined 
in  the  flame  and  now  blazes  with 
great  zeal.  When  the  drenched 
mess  is  retrieved  from  the  sink  a 
very  sticky,  blackened  tube  is  found 
swathed  in  the  equally  sloppy  test 
paper,  to  the  delight  of  all  by¬ 
standers. 

The  professors  also  have  their 
worries,  some  of  them  due  to  the 
forgetfulness  of  some  students. 
Although  they  impress  the  necessity 
for  preventing  such  chemicals  as 
phosphorus  from  being  dropped 
down  the  drain,  one  or  two  fellows 
are  usually  caught  in  the  act.  They 
fear  that  if  enough  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  collects  in  the  drain  pipes, 
one  day  classes  might  be  blown  on 
to  Alumni  Field.  Also,  a  gas  jet 
open  all  night,  could  cause  the  need 
of  a  new  Science  Building,  but  still 
they  love  their  chemistry.  For  after 
all,  people  could  always  say,  "Well, 
he  went  off  in  a  blaze  of  glory.” 


At  last,  after  long  years  of  hopeful  expectation,  we  are  about  to  enter  upon 
the  year  MCML. 

And  what  it  will  bring  to  us,  I  am  sure  that  I,  for  one,  cannot  tell. 

But  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  better  than  anybody  expects. 
Because  it  certainly  can’t  be  any  worse  than  MCMXLIX. 

—  Joseph  McLellan 
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HE  silence  was  broken  by  a  curse. 
Alan  Forbes  looked  up  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  voice. 

"What’s  wrong  now?” 

"Ah,  these  blasted  rubber  boots. 
They  were  never  meant  to  go  on 
sweating  feet.” 

Alan  grinned  and  settled  back  on 
the  bamboo  floor.  He  went  on  re¬ 
assembling  the  newly-cleaned  and 
oiled  parts  of  his  carbine. 

The  sun  beat  down  on  the  bamboo 
platform  by  the  river.  It  was  hot. 
Eddies  of  heat  rose  from  the  river 
and  the  steaming  jungle  and  sur¬ 
rounded  the  camp  with  a  shimmering 
wall. 

Another  voice,  farther  away  this 
time,  interrupted  him  again.  From 


the  direction  of  the  river,  old  Pop, 
the  Indian  guide,  was  shouting,  "We 
ready  go  up  mountain  now?”  Before 
Alan  could  call  an  answer,  the  man 
struggling  with  the  rubber  boot  re¬ 
plied  sarcastically: 

"No.  We  not  ready  to  go  up  moun¬ 
tain  now.”  And  then  in  a  growl  just 
low  enough  to  carry  to  Alan,  "Why’d 
you  have  to  get  an  exploring  bug, 
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anyway?”  Walter  Caine  spat  in  dis¬ 
gust  and  gave  a  final  desperate  tug 
at  the  boot.  It  came  into  place  on 
his  foot  with  a  sucking  sound.  He 
promptly  stretched  out  on  his  back 
and  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  face. 
He  panted  heavily. 

Pop,  in  his  filthy  dhoti,  climbed 
up  onto  the  bamboo  rods.  He  sank 
down  to  the  floor  and  spoke  to  Alan. 
"Sahib  Alan,  we  ready  go  now? 
Pretty  soon,  shikari  say  too  hot  to 
start.” 

The  youth  smiled  at  the  dark, 
grizzled  man  squatting  before  him. 
He  turned  to  Walt.  "What  about  it, 
Walt?  Ready  to  go?” 

"I  suppose  so.”  With  a  visible 
effort,  Walt  came  to  his  feet  slinging 
the  Springfield  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 

"Okay,  Pop.  Let’s  go.” 

The  Indian  turned  and  called  out 
to  two  nearly-naked  men  by  the  river. 
"Ao.  Juldee  ao.”  The  native  hunters 
came  on  a  run.  By  the  time  they 
arrived  at  the  platform,  the  two  white 
men  and  their  guide  were  fully 
equipped  and  waiting. 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  party  stood 
at  the  edge  of  the  short  grass  which 
surrounded  the  clearing.  As  Pop  ar¬ 
ranged  the  line  of  march,  Alan 
looked  up  at  the  mountain  before 
him.  It  stretched  high  and  green. 
Solid  shimmering  green.  He  closed 
his  eyes  against  the  glare  and  won¬ 
dered  if  he  could  make  the  ascent. 
And,  more  important,  could  he  keep 
up  with  Walt?  He  felt  he  had  to. 


He  thought  back  to  the  day  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  make  the  trip 
which  had  finally  led  him  to  the 
camp  by  the  river.  Walt  and  he  had 
sat  talking  in  the  galley  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  ship  S.  S.  Montgomery.  Walt 
was  the  ship’s  second  engineer  and 
he  was  its  radio  officer. 

They  had  been  drinking  coffee  and 
he  remembered  how  Walt  had 
pounded  on  the  table  with  his  cup. 
"I  tell  you,  we’ll  have  a  helluva  good 
time.  Everything’s  been  arranged. 
The  best  hunting  you  ever  saw  and 
something  new  to  see  every  day.”  He 
was  a  rugged  man,  used  to  waterfront 
brawls  and  good  liquor.  "Well?” 

Alan  hesitated.  "I  don’t  know. 
Why  ask  me?  The  bos’n  is  always 
bragging  about  the  deer  he’s  killed 
in  Minnesota.  Take  him  along.” 
He  hadn’t  relished  the  idea  of  buffalo 
hunting  north  of  the  Brahmaputra. 

"The  guy’s  a  jerk.  I’m  asking  you 
because  I  think  you’d  like  to  see  the 
country.  You’re  always  exploring 
these  burgs  we  stop  at.  Okay,  here’s 
your  chance  to  see  some  more.” 

It  was  true,  Alan  had  admitted  to 
himself.  He  did  want  to  see  the 
Indian  jungle.  After  two  weeks  of 
boredom  while  the  ship  was  being 
repaired,  he  was  ready  to  go  any¬ 
where  in  order  to  get  out  of  Calcutta. 
A  trip  up  the  Brahmaputra  to  north¬ 
ern  Assam  would  be  just  the  thing. 
But  buffalo  hunting.  That  wasn’t 
exactly  his  idea  of  fun. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  shikaris  moved  ahead. 
Walt  followed  and  then  the  other 
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native  hunter.  Alan  came  next  and 
Pop  brought  up  the  rear.  The  group 
slogged  into  the  grass  and  then 
through  the  widely  spaced  trees 
bordering  the  heavier  jungle. 

The  white  men  were  dressed  in 
cover-alls  buttoned  at  the  neck  and 
wrists,  their  trouser  legs  tucked 
tightly  into  the  tops  of  rubber  boots. 
Leeches  were  everywhere,  they  knew, 
and  hurt  like  the  devil  when  biting 
into  unprotected  skin.  They  never 
ceased  to  wonder  at  the  natives  who 
casually  scraped  the  pests  off  their 
bodies  with  a  machete. 

As  the  minutes  wore  on,  the  heat 
and  humidity  increased.  Alan  no¬ 
ticed  with  resignation  dark  wet 
patches  forming  on  his  cover-alls. 
His  face  dripped.  From  up  ahead, 
he  could  hear  Walt  swearing.  The 
grade  became  steeper  and  the  ma¬ 
chetes  swung  more  often.  Daylight 
turned  to  a  false  twilight  and  the 
tree  tops  closed  over  his  head  in  a 
green  canopy  of  leaves  and  vines. 

A  sucking  sound  came  from  under 
his  feet.  Mud.  They  were  now  in 
the  deep  jungle  where  the  ground 
was  never  quite  dry.  Wet  wood  and 
leaves  emitted  a  rotten  odor. 

The  group  froze  as  a  hoarse  grunt 
came  through  the  trees  followed  by 
a  thrashing  sound.  Alan’s  heart 
pounded.  He  noticed  the  speed  with 
which  Walt’s  rifle  came  into  his  hand. 
After  a  moment,  the  crackling  of 
branches  subsided  and  Pop  nodded. 

"Okay,  sahibs,’’  he  whispered. 
"We  go.  Wild  pig  run  other  way." 


They  moved  on.  Invisible  wings 
fluttered  overhead.  A  leech  fastened 
itself  on  the  back  of  Alan’s  hand. 
He  sliced  it  off,  shook  the  sweat  from 
his  eyes,  and  stumbled  on.  He  tried 
to  figure  out  why  he  had  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  make  the  trip. 

Some  inner  compulsion  had  forced 
him  that  day  into  telling  Walt  he 
would  go.  A  couple  of  days  later, 
the  two  men  had  landed  at  a  small 
village  called  Sinarigarh  and  had 
hired  Pop,  an  old  Hindu  who  had 
claimed  to  be  the  best  guide  in  the 
vicinity.  The  three  men,  with  their 
supplies,  had  then  moved  into  the 
woods  to  Dhemaji,  which  was  to  be 
their  base  camp. 

During  the  following  week,  Walt 
was  in  his  glory.  For  Alan,  it  was 
like  a  bad  dream.  They  had  hunted 
deer  and  buffalo  and  once  Walt  had 
even  suggested  tracking  a  tiger  whose 
prints  they  had  found.  Fortunately, 
Alan  remembered,  they  had  lost  his 
tracks.  And  then  one  day  they  had 
come  across  a  herd  of  jungle  buffalo 
and  were  nearly  killed  because  Walt 
had  wanted  to  show  how  good  a 
hunter  he  was. 

Pop  had  instructed  him  to  warn 
them  if  he  saw  anything  so  they 
could  all  prepare  to  fire  at  the  same 
time.  But,  seeing  the  buffalo,  he  had 
fired  immediately.  And  Alan,  hear¬ 
ing  the  shot,  had  frozen  as  huge 
forms  rushed  around  him.  Through 
the  sudden  noise  of  rifle  fire  and 
crashing  brush,  he  was  aware  that 
he  was  doing  nothing.  Pop  had 
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saved  him  by  throwing  him  to  the 
ground  until  the  frightened  animals 
had  stampeded  by. 

Later,  Walt  had  laughed  at  him. 
Because  he  had  killed  a  buffalo  he 
was  a  hero  to  the  natives  and  he 
wanted  Alan  to  know  it.  And  in  the 
days  that  followed,  when  they  moved 
on  to  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  Walt  had  laughed  at  him 
many  more  times  for  his  clumsiness 
on  the  hunt. 

And  the  whispering,  moving  nights 
had  seemed  to  echo  his  laughter. 

*  *  * 

The  knives  of  the  safari  cut 
through  the  last  of  the  vines  block¬ 
ing  their  way  and  the  men  came  into 
a  clearing.  Before  him,  Alan  could 
see  tall  grass  as  high  as  his  chest, 
impossibly  tangled  and  sharp-edged. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  pass¬ 
ing  through.  He  turned  to  the  guide. 

"How  we  get  through,  Pop?" 

"Elephant  grass,  sahib.  Man  not 
get  through  with  knife.  We  follow 
animal  trail.  See?" 

Alan  looked.  In  the  tall  grass  was 
a  tunnel  about  two  feet  high.  "You 
mean  we  crawl  on  our  bellies?" 

"Yes,  sahib.  No  other  way.  Maybe 
we  rest  first  and  smoke?"  They  had 
been  traveling  two  hours. 

"Sure."  Alan  squatted  on  his  car¬ 
bine  stock  which  he  held  between 
his  knees.  About  five  feet  away, 
Walter  Caine  sat  with  his  head 
cradled  in  his  arms,  his  chest  heaving. 
The  two  shikaris  smoked  their  cig¬ 
arettes  and  scratched  themselves 
absent-mindedly.  The  minutes  passed. 


Pop  nudged  Alan.  "Sahib?" 

"Yes,  Pop?" 

"Look  at  Walter  sahib.  Him  nai 
teek.  Not  so  good.  Look  very  tired.” 

"Yes,  I  know."  Alan  had  noticed 
before  how  Walt  always  seemed  very 
tired  after  long  marches  though  he 
tried  hard  not  to  show  it. 

"Sahib,  him  very  fine  hunter.  Much 
like  Indian  shikari,  but  ..."  The 
old  man  stopped  and  puffed  on  his 
cigarette.  His  face  showed  no  ex¬ 
pression.  "Maybe  we  go  now.  Yes?" 

"Okay,  Pop.  We  go." 

The  guide  called  to  his  men  while 
Alan  shook  his  companion.  Walt’s 
eyes  opened  and  he  stared  around 
him.  He  pushed  himself  to  his  feet 
and  looked  at  the  mountain  top 
above.  He  eyes  showed  hatred. 

In  the  tunnel  of  grass,  the  men 
crawled  on  their  stomachs.  The  na¬ 
tives  pushed  their  bows  and  arrows 
ahead  of  them.  The  white  men 
carried  their  rifles  in  the  crooks  of 
their  arms  while  they  dug  their  el¬ 
bows  into  the  ground  and  inched 
forward.  The  air  in  the  tunnel  was 
stifling,  but  Alan  pulled  his  collar 
up  over  the  back  of  his  neck  for 
there  were  leeches  above  them  hid¬ 
den  in  the  blades  of  grass. 

He  wondered  what  the  old  guide 
had  been  going  to  say  about  Walt 
when  he  stopped  speaking.  He  re¬ 
membered  Walt’s  reaction  the  night 
before  when  he  had  suggested  the 
climb. 

Night  had  fallen  on  the  camp  by 
the  river.  Down  in  the  water,  na¬ 
tives  carrying  torches  were  catching 
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fish  with  their  hands.  On  the  bam¬ 
boo  platform,  Alan  and  Walt  sat 
beneath  their  mosquito  nets.  Insects 
buzzed.  Now  and  then  an  animal 
cry  would  split  the  night.  Pop  looked 
up  from  where  he  was  brewing  cof¬ 
fee  in  a  beat-up  tin  can,  and  spoke. 

"Miri  tribe  on  mountain,  sahibs. 
Very  old.  Only  see  few  white  men. 
We  like  to  see  Miri  tribe  in  morn- 
mg? 

Alan  chuckled.  He  still  wasn’t 
used  to  the  old  man  saying  "we” 
when  he  meant  "you.” 

"Sounds  good.  What  about  it, 
Walt?” 

The  other  shook  his  head.  "I 
didn’t  come  out  here  to  look  at  sav¬ 
ages.  I  came  to  hunt  buffalo.  Re¬ 
member?”  His  chest  swelled  and  he 
laughed  harshly.  "Count  me  out.” 

Alan’s  face  burned.  "See  here, 
when  you  asked  me  to  come  hunting 
I  came,  even  though  I’m  not  much 
good  at  it.  Now,  the  least  you  can 
do  in  return  is  come  with  me  when 
I  want  to  see  this  Miri  tribe.”  He 
was  surprised  at  his  sudden  anger. 

Walt  turned  and  looked  up  at  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  It  showed 
black  and  forbidding  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  Alan  couldn’t  see  his  face,  but 
he  did  see  the  last  of  a  brooding  look 
as  Walt  twisted  around  again. 

"Okay.  I  guess  you’re  right.  The 
least  I  can  do  is  come  along  and  — 
protect  you.” 

With  this  taunt,  he  lay  down  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  thatched  roof. 

Alan  turned  to  the  guide.  "You 
can  get  ready,  Pop.  We’ll  be  leaving 
in  the  morning.” 


The  big  trees  were  around  them 
once  more.  They  labored  up  the 
slope  and  through  gullies,  hopping 
from  tree  stump  to  tree  stump  avoid¬ 
ing  the  slimy  ground  beneath  their 
feet.  Alan’s  clothes  were  soaked. 
He  could  smell  his  own  sweat. 

He  paused  a  moment  to  check  him¬ 
self  for  leeches.  A  glance  at  his 
watch  told  him  they  had  been  on 
the  move  for  several  hours.  He  real¬ 
ized  with  satisfaction  that  his  body 
was  holding  up  better  than  he  had 
expected  under  the  pressure  of  the 
climb.  He  looked  back  down  the 
slope  where  his  eyes  had  detected  a 
flash  of  motion  through  the  trees. 
It  was  Walt.  The  hunter  had  been 
slowing  down  steadily  during  the 
last  couple  of  hours.  Alan  remem¬ 
bered  his  insistence  upon  more  fre¬ 
quent  rest  periods  when  the  incline 
became  more  steep. 

Up  ahead  an  Indian  called.  He 
picked  up  his  rifle  and  moved  on. 
A  few  minutes  later,  he  came  to  a 
clear  space  in  the  jungle  where  the 
native  guides  were  waiting  with 
lighted  cigarettes  in  their  hands. 
They  grinned  at  him  as  he  eased  his 
body  onto  a  rotten  log.  He  smiled 
back.  This  was  where  he  fitted  in, 
he  thought.  Walt  could  have  his 
buffalo.  There  were  other  things 
besides  hunting  that  were  just  as 
much  a  challenge.  This  mountain, 
for  instance. 

He  turned  and  caught  Walter 
Caine  as  the  man  fell  onto  the  log 
beside  him. 
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"How  much  longer,  for  God’s 
sake?" 

"I  don’t  know,  but  Pop  says  we’re 
close." 

"Okay,  okay.  Then  let’s  get  go¬ 
ing.  I  —  I  can’t  hold  out  much 
longer." 

They  faced  a  crude  suspension 
bridge  over  a  bubbling,  stinking  bog. 
The  Indians  had  already  started 
across  and  were  jogging  from  plank 
to  plank  as  the  two  stepped  on  and 
grasped  the  vine  supports. 

Alan  was  almost  on  the  other  side 
of  the  swaying  bridge  when  he  heard 
a  hollow  snapping  sound  behind  him 
and  felt  a  tug  at  the  vine  rope  in  his 
hands.  A  scream  came  to  his  startled 
ears.  He  whirled. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  he 
saw  Walt  hanging  by  his  hands  to 
the  railing.  The  planks  beneath  his 
feet  must  have  broken  under  his 
weight  and  he  was  suspended  inches 
above  the  slime  of  the  swamp.  The 
man’s  eyes  reflected  terror. 

Alan  ran  back  along  the  swaying 
bridge  and  grasped  the  frightened 
man’s  wrists.  He  pulled,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  two  men  were  back 
on  solid  ground. 

The  party  of  men  paused  until  the 
excitement  wore  off.  Pop  talked 
quietly  with  his  Indian  hunters.  Now 
and  then  they  gestured  toward  the 
silent  white  men  sitting  nearby. 

*  *  * 

The  sun  was  an  orange  ball  in  the 
sky  as  the  procession  climbed  the 
last  slope  between  them  and  the  Miri 
village.  Each  helped  the  other  to 


his  feet  and  the  five  men  looked  at 
the  huts  and  the  dozen  or  so  curious 
people  staring  at  them. 

The  village  was  composed  of  three 
mud  huts  on  stilts  anchored  into  the 
ground.  Their  thatch  roofs  and  bam¬ 
boo  walls  were  the  same  as  those  the 
two  white  men  had  seen  everywhere 
else  on  their  trip,  though  somewhat 
more  crude.  Naked  men  and  women 
with  scarred,  emaciated  bodies  gazed 
dumbly  at  the  visitors.  Children  with 
protruding  bellies  stared  from  door¬ 
ways  over  which  were  hung  animal 
skulls  and  bones. 

Pop  whispered  to  the  two  white 
men.  "This  is  Miri  village,  sahibs." 

Walter  Caine  stared  at  the  people 
and  the  huts  in  front  of  him.  He 
turned  to  Pop.  "You  mean  .  .  .  this 
is  what  we  spent  the  whole  day  com¬ 
ing  to  see?" 

At  the  old  man’s  nod,  he  sank 
down  on  the  ground  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  Pop  looked  at 
him,  and  the  hunters  and  the  vil¬ 
lagers  turned  to  one  another  and 
whispered  among  themselves. 

Alan  Forbes  looked  thoughtfully 
at  the  man  on  the  ground  and  turned 
away.  His  eyes  swept  the  village 
and  its  people.  They  paused  on  the 
grizzled  guide  who  was  smiling  at 
him  and  the  native  hunters  picking 
leeches  from  their  feet. 

He  turned  and  stared  down  the 
mountain  side.  Beneath  him  spread 
the  solid  green  carpet  of  the  jungle. 
On  its  edge,  he  could  see  the  river 
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sparkling  in  the  sunlight  and  the  tiny 
brown  patch  of  camp  they  had  left 
that  morning. 


He  sat  down  on  the  ground  and 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  face. 
Slowly,  his  lips  curved  into  a  smile. 


Over  the  earth,  black-shrouded  night  has  spread  her  somber  pall, 
And  all  is  stilled,  save  from  some  distant,  lonesome  tower 
A  solitary  church  bell  tolls  the  hour  — 

A  lorn  and  plaintive  twelve  heard  only  by  one  small 
Prey-seeking  bat,  a  flitting  phantom  in  the  night, 

Which  weirdly  swoops  in  noiseless,  drunken  pirouette, 

Gyrating  wildly  in  a  frenzied  dance  duet 
With  a  pallid  moth,  whose  wings  of  deathly  white 
Glow  luminously  in  the  moon’s  cold  blue  ray; 

While  from  the  mist-dank  grass,  in  endless  monotone, 

A  listless,  faintly  chirping  cricket-metronome 
Keeps  time  for  the  ghoulish  dance  macabre  underway. 

The  pealing  bell’s  last  empty  echo  in  the  rill, 

A  mocking  wail  which  stills  the  frightened  cricket’s  tune, 

Now  keens  a  dirge  finale  for  the  dance  that  is  done: 

The  silent  slayer  of  the  dark  has  had  his  will, 

And  like  a  fretful  wraith,  plunges  in  the  gloom  — 

A  sated  shadow-Harpy  streaking  to  its  lair, 

And  softly  falling  wing  scales,  glistening  in  the  air, 

Alone  remain  to  mark  that  pale- winged  creature’s  doom. 


—  Robert  L.  Bo  we 
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Wearily  they  talk,  the  sea  and  the  shore, 

As  the  toiling  moon,  worn  by  ages  of  nights, 

Now  trudges  on  her  lonely  tour  once  more 

And  slowly  climbs  bleak  heaven’s  brooding  heights. 

And  when  that  giddy  summit  has  been  won, 

The  tired  moon  stops  to  ease  her  gasping  breath 
Then,  turning  back  upon  the  journey  done, 

Unblinking,  gazes  on  gloom-shrouded  earth. 

Then  seems  the  moon  a  jaundiced  eye  which  glares 

Upon  the  cringing  sea  and  ghostly  shore 

Now  hushed  as  though  that  waning  orb’s  dull  stares 

Were  like  the  dreaded  Basilisk’s  of  lore 

Whose  baleful  glance  brought  instant  searing  death. 

The  sea,  in  panic,  scurries  from  the  land 

With  sucking  sounds  of  startled  indrawn  breath 

And  trembling,  huddles  in  her  bed  of  sand. 

But  high  above,  the  moon,  now  wan  and  pale 
From  night-long  labor,  little  rested  by  her  halt, 
Descends  with  haste  that  dizzy  westward  trail 
That  plunges  earthward  from  dark  heaven’s  vault; 

For  in  the  eastern  sky  bright  streamers  tell 
Her  brother’s  vanguards  come  triumphantly 
While  wheeling  sea  gulls  scream  her  raucous  knell 
Above  gold-tinted  shores  and  lisping  sea. 

—  Robert  L.  Bowe 
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FORTISSIMO 

By  ROBERT  A.  PARKER 


BlLL  GRANT  stood  staring  out 
of  his  open  hotel  window  at  the 
warm,  wet  city  twinkling  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  From  the  glistening  street  be¬ 
low  rose  the  faint  blaring  horns  of 
supper-time  traffic.  Deep  in  thought, 
he  ran  his  fingers  up  an  imaginary 
keyboard  on  the  sill.  In  only  a  few 
hours  he  was  due  on  stage  at  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  and  he  was  trying  his  best 
to  think  of  an  excuse  for  getting  out 
of  it. 

Maybe  he  had  been  a  pretty  good 
pianist  once,  but  that  was  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  His  playing  of  the 
concerto  tonight  would  be  far  from 
satisfactory.  Why  couldn’t  Terry  or 
his  manager  see  that  ?  Knowing  those 
skeptical,  unseen  eyes  were  eagerly 
following  his  every  move  would  get 
on  his  nerves.  He’d  blow  up.  He 
ran  his  tongue  over  his  lips  as  a  moist 
breeze  swirled  the  delicate  curtains 
about  him. 

A  light  hand  plucked  at  his  shirt¬ 
sleeve  and  warm  softness  leaned 
against  him.  "We’ve  eaten,  dear, 
but  don’t  you  think  it’s  about  time 
you  took  your  shower?’’ 

"No,”  he  snapped,  "and  that’s 
what  I’m  telling  Wally  when  he 
comes.”  Slowly  he  slid  his  arm 
about  his  wife’s  still  slim  waist. 
"C’mon,  let’s  grab  the  next  train  out 
of  here.” 


She  pulled  away  stiffly,  sat  down. 
"Now  there  you  go  again.  What’s 
wrong,  Bill?  You’ve  been  talking 
like  that  all  day.” 

He  shrugged  his  thin  shoulders, 
unsure  himself.  It  kept  eluding  him. 
The  faint  drone  of  impatient  traffic 
penetrated  the  stillness  of  the  small 
blue  bedroom,  and  he  was  conscious 
of  his  wife  watching  him  from  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  twin  beds. 

He  scuffed  at  a  blue  scatter  rug. 
She’d  have  him  shaving  next.  He 
felt  the  dark  stubble  on  his  high 
cheekbones,  then  down  his  hollow 
cheeks  to  the  narrow,  pointed  chin. 
If  he  didn’t  love  her  so  much  he 
would  have  shut  her  up  long  ago. 
He’d  have  told  her  he  wasn’t  going 
to  play  again  —  ever. 

He  watched  her  cross  long,  silken 
legs  and  rest  her  elbow  on  her  knee, 
cupping  her  chin  in  her  soft  palm. 
Furrows  marred  her  forehead,  while 
the  loose  brunette  hair  above  tumbled 
down  to  the  shoulders  of  her  white 
blouse. 

"You  played  at  Carnegie  often  be¬ 
fore  the  accident,”  she  reminded  him 
softly.  "You  were  nervous  then,  too, 
but  you  were  also  anxious  to  play. 
It’s  just  the  same  now.  You  haven’t 
lost  any  of  your  ability.”  Her  wide 
blue  eyes  probed  his.  "Or  don’t  you 
want  to  play  any  more?” 
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His  fingers  tapped  against  the  bed¬ 
post.  "But  it’s  not  the  same.  How 
do  you  know  I  haven’t  lost  my  touch  ? 
You  can’t  steal  two  years  from  a 
man’s  life  and  not  have  him  change. 
I  almost  got  killed  when  that  tire 
blew.” 

"Don’t.”  The  bedsprings  creaked 
as  she  flung  herself  against  him. 
"Please.  It’s  over  now,  thank  God.” 

He  eased  her  dark  head  down  onto 
his  shoulder.  "That’s  just  it,  honey,  it 
isn’t.  Next  to  you  the  thing  I  fought 
to  live  for  was  my  music.  You  know 
when  they  told  me  I  might  never 
play  again,  I  was  almost  in  despair. 
I’d  never  have  come  back  even  this 
far  if  it  wasn’t  for  you.” 

She  snuggled  closer  and  bit  his 
chin  tenderly.  "But  you  did  come 
back,  despite  everything.  And  to¬ 
night  you  can  climb  back  on  top 
where  you  still  belong.” 

"You  know  I’ll  never  get  back  to 
where  I  was.”  He  fingered  her  hair 
lightly.  "How  can  I  face  an  audience 
knowing  that?  And  if  I  felt  it  was 
me  who  was  holding  their  attention 
instead  of  the  concerto,  it’d  be  worse. 
I  might  even  blow  up.” 

His  wife  arched  her  slender  back 
away  from  him,  the  level  of  her 
bright  eyes  just  below  his.  "So  you 
must  make  them  realize  that  you  are 
still  a  great  pianist.” 

"You  sound  like  a  preacher,”  he 
grinned.  "How  can  I  when  I’m  not  ? 
You  know  I’ve  changed.” 

"No,  that’s  where  you’re  mis¬ 
taken.”  Her  forehead  creased  as  she 
pouted  her  full  lips.  "Oh,  how  can 


I  convince  you?  They  may  never 
give  you  another  chance  if  .  .  .” 

Loud  raps  rounded  on  their  door. 
As  his  wife’s  heels  clacked  across 
the  room,  Bill  stared  down  at  the 
blinking,  colorful  lights  outside.  He 
banged  the  window  shut,  cutting  off 
the  distant  street  noises. 

"Oh,  come  in,  Wally,”  his  wife 
breathed. 

Bill  whirled.  His  short,  paunchy 
manager,  red-faced  up  to  his  receding 
hairline,  strode  briskly  forward.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  some  yellow  envelopes  jab¬ 
bed  into  the  side  coat  pocket,  his  pin¬ 
stripe  suit  was  immaculate.  He  stared 
from  the  pianist  to  his  wife,  his  broad 
smile  dissolving,  then  began  rubbing 
the  hair  matted  on  the  back  of  his 
hand. 

"Hasn’t  he  got  off  his  high  horse 
yet,  Terry?” 

Bill  crossed  the  few  steps  from  the 
dark  window  and  stood  over  his  man¬ 
ager.  "Now  look,  Wally,  don’t  you 
start  again.  I  told  you  before  I 
wasn’t  going  to  play,  and  I’m  not." 

"Why?  Are  you  scared?” 

Bill  felt  his  stomach  suddenly 
grow  heavy.  "Of  course  not.  But 
I  couldn’t  stand  it,  playing  up  there 
in  plain  view  for  fifteen  minutes  with 
them  staring  at  me,  saying  how  won¬ 
derful  it  was  I  had  come  back  after 
being  hurt  so  —  and  ignoring  the 
concerto.  I’d  blow  up.” 

His  wife  grabbed  his  left  arm  in 
both  her  hands.  "Of  course  they’ll 
say  how  wonderful  it  is.” 

"But  it  won’t  be  my  music,  like  it 
should.” 
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Wally  sighed.  "Listen,  Bill,  I 
didn’t  tell  you,  but  that  first  rehearsal 
of  yours  wasn’t  just  a  rehearsal.  They 
wouldn’t  believe  me  that  you  still 
have  your  stuff;  they  had  to  be 
shown.’’ 

"And  you  showed  them,’’  Terry 
whispered.  Her  clear  blue  eyes  were 
shining  at  his. 

Wally  nodded.  "But  there  are  still 
plenty  who  don’t  have  to  be  shown." 
He  dipped  his  hair-covered  hand 
into  the  bulging  side  pocket  and 
pulled  out  a  fistful  of  yellow  tele¬ 
grams.  "Look,  from  half  the  sym¬ 
phonies  in  the  country:  Dallas,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  even 
one  from  London.  They’ve  all  re¬ 
membered  you.  Here,  not  one  of 
them  thinks  you  aren’t  just  as  good 
as  you  ever  were." 

Bill  took  a  telegram  and  opened  it, 
then  another.  He  moistened  his  lips, 
thinking.  His  manager  tapped  his 
wrinkled  shirtfront  with  the  other 
envelopes. 

"And  if  that  don’t  convince  you, 
think  of  what  it  would  mean  to  my 
rep  if  you  didn’t  show  up.  You 
can’t  toy  with  Carnegie  Hall,  you 
know." 

"How  would  it  help  your  reputa¬ 
tion  if  I  blew  up?" 

"You  won’t."  Wally  smiled  en¬ 
couragingly.  "I  know  you’re  on  edge. 
Anybody  would  be.  But  you’ve  played 
there  before.  You  know  what  it’s 
like."  He  tossed  the  telegrams  on 
Bill’s  bed.  "I’m  going  over  there 
now  and  tell  ’em  you’ll  be  a  little 
late.  Read  some  more  to  him,  Terry." 


The  pianist’s  eyes  followed  the 
squat  figure’s  majestic  exit,  then  he 
sat  on  the  blue  bedspread,  tapping 
his  fingers  over  the  envelopes.  List¬ 
lessly  he  opened  one  and  read  it. 

His  wife’s  dainty  hands  investi¬ 
gated  another.  "Minneapolis.  It 
wants  you  there  as  soon  as  you  can 
arrange  a  tour." 

She  perched  beside  him,  her  knee 
touching  warmly  against  his.  "How 
do  you  expect  to  be  successful  if  you 
don’t  have  faith  in  yourself?  Every¬ 
one  else  has  confidence  in  you."  She 
relaxed  on  her  back  behind  him. 
"And  you  know  you’ve  never  done 
anything  else  in  your  whole  life." 
She  paused.  "How  would  you  sup¬ 
port  your  .  .  .  family?" 

He  drew  up  one  leg  and  twisted 
to  face  her.  His  gaze  dwelt  on  her 
small  waistline,  which  continued  to 
give  no  hint  of  their  coming  child, 
and  then  roamed  up  the  curving 
white  blouse  to  her  closed  eyes  and 
the  glistening  hair  above. 

He  leaned  over,  kissing  her  sweet, 
warm  lips.  "I  have  been  selfish, 
haven’t  I?  All  right.  I’ll  at  least 
try  it.  For  you,  for  both  of  you." 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled 
at  his  thin  face.  Her  tongue  sprang 
out  to  lick  at  the  tip  of  his  nose;  then 
she  rolled  quickly  away  and  stood 
up.  "I  bet  you’ll  be  surprised  by 
how  easy  it  will  be.  Come  on,  now. 
We  haven’t  any  time  to  waste." 

He  stretched,  then  arose  to  lay  out 
his  dress  suit.  As  his  wife  flashed 
by  him,  his  eyes  watered  in  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  their  mutual  love  and  de- 
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votion.  She  had  become  a  priceless 
inspiration  after  their  meeting  at  one 
of  his  early  recitals.  Whenever  he 
had  tightened  up  it  was  her  constant 
presence  in  a  box  or  in  the  wings 
which  spurred  him  on.  And  with  her 
near  his  long  struggle  for  fame  had 
been  soon  rewarded,  as  his  perform¬ 
ances  rapidly  improved  until  they  ap¬ 
proached  perfection.  The  climax 
came  when  his  eventual  debut  at  Car¬ 
negie  Hall  with  another  one-move¬ 
ment  concerto  was  a  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess.  At  first  the  wild  demands  for 
encore  caught  him  off  guard,  but 
then  he  recovered  and,  bowing  to 
his  audience,  announced  hoarsely: 

"I  would  like  to  dedicate  this  to 
my  wife,  Terry.”  Her  favorite,  Claire 
de  Lune. 

The  faint  roar  of  the  shower 
ceased.  As  Terry  returned,  swathed 
in  a  fluffy  white  robe,  he  rushed  into 
the  steamy  bathroom.  The  water 
felt  good  streaming  down  his  lean 
body. 

He  wished  he  was  as  sure  of  his 
success  as  she  was.  It  would  never 
be  the  same  as  it  had  been.  Like 
the  summer  they  toured  the  Continent 
at  their  ease,  arranging  a  few  con¬ 
certs  in  Paris  or  Vienna  when  it  was 
convenient.  They  saw  everything 
they  wanted  except  the  ruins  of 
Greece,  which  they  were  saving  for 
the  grand  finale.  But  a  telegram  put 
an  end  to  that  idea. 

Their  train  for  Athens  was  just 
pulling  out  when  it  came.  Terry 
tore  open  the  envelope,  then  fell  into 


the  nearest  chair  of  their  private  com¬ 
partment. 

"I  thought  you  said  nothing  could 
change  our  plans.” 

It  was  from  London,  a  Command 
Performance  before  the  King  and 
Queen. 

Bill  stood  in  his  shorts  before  the 
damp  mirror,  shaving  his  gaunt 
cheeks.  But  how  quickly  one’s  for¬ 
tune  could  change.  He  was  speed¬ 
ing  home  around  a  curve  one  night 
when  a  sharp  report  from  behind 
lurched  the  car  wildly.  As  screech¬ 
ing  brakes  jolted  the  wheel  from  his 
hands,  a  dark  grove  ahead  suddenly 
hurled  its  shadows  at  him.  He  dove 
flat  onto  the  seat  just  as  the  car 
glanced  off  the  nearest  tree.  Some¬ 
time  later  he  was  aware  of  stars 
twinkling  through  the  side  window, 
the  pain  of  his  right  arm  pinned 
somehow  under  him.  It  hurt  to 
breathe.  Then  there  were  voices  and 
he  fainted  for  the  first  time. 

He  hurried  back  into  the  bedroom, 
where  Terry  was  intently  brushing 
her  long  hair  at  a  fancy  dressing 
table  between  the  beds.  They  dressed 
silently,  quickly,  feeling  pure  and  re¬ 
freshed  as  they  left  their  room. 

Bill  beamed  with  delight  as  ad¬ 
miring  eyes  trailed  the  proud,  erect 
figure  of  his  wife  across  the  sump¬ 
tuous  lobby.  With  the  aid  of  a  high- 
ranking  doorman  they  were  soon  in  a 
taxi,  swishing  through  the  dark,  wet 
city  streets.  The  pianist  relaxed 
against  the  cushions,  tapping  his 
fingers,  while  the  white  glare  from 
street  lights  swept  regularly  over 
them. 
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Terry  leaned  against  him,  letting 
her  light  cape  fall  open.  "You 
haven’t  even  mentioned  my  new 
gown,"  she  pouted,  and  lines  creased 
her  forehead. 

He  started  from  his  reflections. 
The  street  lights  and  occasional  neon 
signs  provided  poor  illumination,  but 
he  could  see  it  was  black  and  simple, 
without  straps,  and  she  was  very 
lovely. 

"I’m  sorry.  I  just  can’t  stop  my¬ 
self  from  wondering  about  what  the 
audience!  will  be  thinking.  I  did  no¬ 
tice  it,  though.  I  did." 

"Well?" 

He  bent  over.  "Just  don’t  take  too 
deep  a  breath,”  and  kissed  her  soft, 
full  lips. 

She  squirmed  partially  away, 
nibbled  at  his  chin.  "You  haven’t 
lost  any  of  your  old  cab  technique, 
have  you?" 

Gradually  his  tongue  wiped  the 
sweet  taste  from  his  lips. 

When  their  cab  drew  to  a  stop 
just  beyond  the  stately  entrance  of 
Carnegie  Hall,  it  seemed  just  the 
same.  It  still  made  him  feel  nervous, 
yet  powerful.  If  nothing  else  he 
knew  he  would  give  it  a  good  try 
tonight.  It  was  his  life’s  work;  what 
else  could  he  do  for  a  living? 

They  hurried  down  a  dim  alley  be¬ 
tween  two  lofty  shadows,  warm  mist 
blowing  in  their  faces.  A  pale  light 
hanging  over  the  doorway  through 
which  they  entered  caused  Terry’s 
wet  hair  to  sparkle  momentarily. 


Inside  on  a  chair  tilted  against  the 
wall  a  bald,  wrinkled  stage-door  man 
glanced  up  from  his  newspaper. 
Grinning  to  reveal  yellow  teeth,  he 
unfolded  his  long,  bony  frame. 

"Welcome  back,  Mr.  Grant.  Glad 
you’ll  be  around  some  more." 

Bill  squeezed  the  old  man’s  flesh¬ 
less  shoulder,  then  followed  his  wife 
through  a  door  and  down  a  dim,  bare 
corridor  toward  the  faint  strains  of 
a<  full  orchestra.  With  each  step  his 
stomach  became  more  weighted  with 
doubt,  his  muscles  tightened.  The 
dramatic  vigor  of  a  symphony  kept 
increasing  until  they  rounded  a  cor¬ 
ner,  when  it  suppressed  all  thought. 

In  a  small  group  listening  from 
the  wings  he  spotted  his  restless  man¬ 
ager,  whose  pin-stripe  suit  was  now 
more  relaxed  against  his  pudgy  body. 
Then  he  stared.  There  in  the  group 
intent  upon  the  performance  stood 
Professor  Michelson,  his  old  instruc¬ 
tor,  who  had  wisely  guided  his  pre¬ 
liminary  rise  to  fame.  Bill  listened 
quietly  with  them  as  the  rugged, 
gray-fringed  conductor  in  the  pit  con¬ 
cluded  the  movement  with  a  wild 
gesture  of  his  baton. 

As  some  of  the  group  nodded  in 
greeting  to  him,  the  wan,  aging  old 
instructor  turned  stiffly.  His  tired 
eyes  sprang  open.  "My  boy,  I  wanted 
to  see  you  triumph  tonight.  I  know 
you  will."  His  fragile  hand  patted 
Bill’s  arm.  "But  I  shall  congratulate 
you  later.  I  know  you’ll  want  to  be 
alone  now." 
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"Yeh,  Bill,”  Wally  whispered  be¬ 
hind  the  pianist.  "You’re  on  after 
this.”  He  moved  away  beckoning 
with  his  hairy  hand.  "There’s  an 
anteroom  down  here  for  you.  C’mon, 
Terry,  you,  too.”  But  he  had  to 
wait  as  Bill  spoke  for  a  moment  with 
his  former  teacher  before  following. 

It  was  a  low,  dingy  room  with  a 
wooden  bench  on  one  side  of  a  small 
table  and  two  rickety  chairs  opposite. 
In  the  corner  stood  a  bent  music 
stand. 

Bill’s  wife  stood  in  radiant  con¬ 
trast  before  him.  "I’ll  wait  outside. 
Just  think  of  the  man  it  was  written 
for  and  you’ll  be  great.”  She  kissed 
him  quickly,  fiercely,  and  left. 

The  bench  creaked  as  he  sat  down. 
Deadness  seeped  through  his  limbs 
and  uncertainty  settled  deeper  in  his 
stomach.  He  wet  his  lips. 

He  had  to  make  good  tonight  for 
his  family,  also  himself.  But  did  he 
have  it  in  him?  Terry  thought  so, 
but  then  she  would  anyway,  though 
she  was  right  in  saying  that  one  man 
had  done  it  before.  Couldn’t  he  now  ? 
His  old  instructor  had  thought  so, 
and  even  the  man  at  the  stage  door 
seemed  to.  Perhaps,  just  perhaps,  if 
he  did  do  comparatively  well  they’d 
give  him  another  chance. 

He  became  aware  of  a  soft  black¬ 
ness  before  his  eyes,  then  gazed  up 
to  his  wife’s  gleaming  shoulders. 

"They’re  ready,  dear.” 

After  a  minute  they  joined  Wally 
outside,  who  fell  in  beside  them, 


kneading  the  back  of  his  hairy  hand. 
"Be  sure  and  bang  out  those  jazz 
parts  good,  Bill.  You  know  they’re 
what  I  go  for.” 

When  they  reached  the  wings  the 
burly  conductor  grasped  Bill’s  hand 
firmly  in  both  his  own.  "Just  like 
the  last  rehearsal,  now,  and  it  will  be 
perfect.”  His  broad  back  moved  onto 
the  bright  stage. 

Bill  winked  at  his  wife,  then  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  behind.  Somehow  he 
felt  more  assured.  <  The  applause 
mounted  as  he  approached  the  gleam¬ 
ing  piano  and  then  died  away.  Every¬ 
thing  began  to  seem  very  natural. 
If  the  conductor  himself  had  faith  in 
him,  what  could  go  wrong? 

He  bowed  to  the  darkness  of  the 
rustling  audience,  then  seated  him¬ 
self  at  the  piano.  Staring  down  at 
the  black  and  white  keys,  he  waited 
for  silence.  In  the  wings  Terry 
shaped  her  full  red  lips  in  a  kiss.  He 
smiled.  He  would  play  his  own  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Claire  de  Lune  for  his 
encore.  By  another  Frenchman  who 
preceded  the  concerto  by  a  genera¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  doubly  proper. 

The  hall  was  still,  only  disturbed 
as  a  cough  echoed  harshly  through 
the  audience.  Then  again  it  was 
hushed.  Bill  stared  up  at  the  power¬ 
ful  figure  of  the  conductor  poised 
before  the  vast  orchestra  tiered  above 
him. 
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Fingering  the  keys,  he  nodded.  It 
was  going  to  be  easy  after  all.  As 
the  woodwinds  began  the  slow  intro¬ 
ductory  theme  of  Maurice  Ravel’s 


Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand , 
he  smiled  down  in  triumph  at  his 
empty  right  sleeve. 


up  on  the  rail  he  climbed,  the 
cold  iron  rail 

and  looked  at  the  fluorescent  moon 
and  said, 

"goodbye  clouds  and  stars,"  and  fell 

down 

to 

the 

blackasdeath  water 
32  ft. 
per 

second 

per 

second. 


—  Joseph  McLellan 


For  whom  does  He  wait 
In  hot  breath  of  tapers, 

Funereal  scent  of  brown-edged  flowers? 
He  waits  for  the  other  nine 
Who  were  made  clean  and 
Forthwith  forgot  Him. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  He  waits 
While  feverishly  men  hunt  Him 
In  the  market  place, 

In  the  temple  of  the  flesh, 

In  garish  emptiness 

Down  the  joyless  alleys  of  the  world. 

Dives  sits  at  table  gorging 
On  food  that  does  not  fill, 

Swilling  the  cup  of  bitterness. 

Dead,  broken  leaves 
Sigh  in  empty  courtyards. 

Christ  hangs  abandoned  on  the  hill. 

With  outstretched  arms 
The  Host  comes  to  His  own; 

They  know  Him  not. 

The  wedding  feast  is  set. 

The  places  are  empty. 

Love  is  waiting. 


—  James  L.  Donovan 
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MEDINGER 


Y  OU  cross  Rome’s  Victory  Bridge 
over  the  muddy  Tiber  with  scarcely 
a  glance  at  the  old  Castel  San 
Angelo.  You  feel  a  sense  of 
repressed  anxiety  for  the  view  you 
know  is  coming;  then,  as  curtains 
parting  on  a  stage,  the  panorama 
opens  up  before  you.  You  quicken 
pace  up  the  broad  cobblestoned  Via 
della  Conciliazione.  Vaguely  you 
are  aware  of  the  many  curio  shops 
with  their  ubiquitous  signs:  "Ri- 
cordi  di  Roma.”  At  last  you  pass 
into  the  open  piazza.  In  the  full 
flat  light  of  the  midmorning  sun  the 
facade  of  the  basilica  seems  some¬ 
what  lustreless.  On  either  side  the 
huge,  four-tiered  semicircular  col¬ 
umns  of  Bernini  enfold  you.  What 
was  that  allegory?  Oh  yes  —  "Arms 
like  those  of  Christ,  outstretched  to 
embrace  the  world.”  You  walk 
forward.  Twin  fountains  play  daz¬ 
zling  streams  of  water  up  into  the 
hot  stifling  air.  In  the  center  of  the 
square  is  the  towering  Egyptian 
obelisk  from  Heliopolis,  surmounted 
by  the  cross  symbolic  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  triumph  over  paganism.  The 
Latin  on  the  reverse  of  the  base 
proudly  proclaims:  "Christus  vincit, 
Christus  regnat,  Christus  timperat, 
Christus  ab  omni  malo  plebem  suam 
defendat.”  You  move  toward  the 
shallow  graded  stairs  leading  to  the 
vestibule.  Papal  guards  in  triangu¬ 


lar  cocked  Napoleonic  hats  and 
brilliant  red-striped  navy  blouses  eye 
you  with  a  seemingly  phlegmatic 
glance.  You  notice,  however,  that 
they  quickly  relieve  you  of  your 
camera. 

Now,  five  doors  confront  you.  On 
the  extreme  right  is  the  Porta  Santa 
you  have  heard  of  somewhere.  Em¬ 
blazoned  high  in  the  door’s  concrete 
is  a  large  black  iron  cross.  It  is 
this  door  that  His  Holiness  will 
symbolically  break  through,  tapping 
it  with  a  gold  mallet  on  Christmas 
Eve  to  open  the  Holy  Year.  You 
retrace  your  steps  to  the  huge  bronze 
central  doors  flung  wide  apart. 
Haltingly  and  with  fumbling  step 
you  enter.  Immediately  the  awesome 
mass  of  the  vast  interior  awes  and 


LEO  MEDINGER  wrote  this 
article  for  the  Stylus  a  few  months 
before  his  tragic  death  in  California 
last  summer.  We  are  publishing  it 
now  not  only  as  a  posthumous 
tribute  to  one  who  in  his  everyday 
life  showed  all  of  us  just  what  the 
term  "Boston  College  Man”  ought  to 
mean,  but  also  because  of  its  rele¬ 
vancy  to  the  coming  Holy  Year. 
And  if  anyone  from  B.  C.  goes  to 
Rome  on  pilgrimage,  let  them  pray 
there  for  the  soul  of  Leo  Medinger. 
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almost  blankets  your  sensibilities. 
Suddenly  the  world  fifty  feet  behind 
you  is  lost.  You’re  filled  with  the 
wonder  of  the  vista  before  you.  You 
halt  and  your  head  swivels  like  a 
compass. 

Before  you  stretches  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  pageant  of  St.  Peter’s:  a 
symphony  of  marble,  mosaics  and 
gold.  Far  down  the  length  of  the 
nave  spire  the  four  twisted  columns 
supporting  the  baldacchino  over  the 
papal  altar.  Niched  into  the  pon¬ 
derous  column  supports  are  huge 
statues  of  the  founders  of  religious 
orders:  Benedict  of  Nursia,  Igna¬ 
tius  of  Loyola,  Francis  of  Assisi, 
and  Dominic  de  Guzman. 

Then  sharply,  suddenly  you  see  it. 
Somehow  you  feel  it  is  lost  in  the 
immensity  of  this  vast  basilica.  It 
seems  so  small,  yet  you  feel  now  an 
irresistible  attraction  to  it.  The 
splendor  and  genius  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  whole  you  now  exchange 
for  the  simple  beauty  of  Michel¬ 
angelo  Buonarroti’s  Piet  a.  The 
Virgin  gazes  down  with  pity  on  the 
limp  figure  of  her  crucified  Son.  As 
you  draw  near  you  notice  the  per¬ 
fection  of  line  and  expression.  The 
Master  Florentine  seems  to  have 
commanded  with  his  chisel  all  the 
tender  delicacy  of  love  a  mother  can 
extend  to  her  Son.  You  stare 
transfixed  for  a  long  moment.  From 
deep  within  you  a  sorrow  wells,  and 
your  conscience  seems  to  shout: 
"Yes,  this  is  it!  If  God  ever  gave 
me  such  genius,  I  would  fashion 
just  such  a  work  as  this.’’ 


It  is  difficult  to  break  the  bond 
of  sympathy  that  has  sprung  up  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  mind  of  so 
brilliant  a  creative  artist.  Yet  you 
must  pass  on. 

High  over  the  Chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  the  famous 
Domenichino  painting  of  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  Stigmata.  You  marvel 
at  the  sheer  ecstacy  the  ascetic 
manifests.  But  wait  —  a  sharp  eye 
can  barely  detect  it.  You  move 
closer.  No,  it  isn’t  a  painting  — 
it  is  a  mosaic  —  a  mosaic  that  has 
captured  in  tiny  pieces  of  opaque 
glass,  colored  clays  and  tinted  stones, 
all  the  ethereal  sublimity  mirrored 
on  the  mystic’s  countenance.  Un¬ 
believingly  you  demand  of  a  French 
priest  thumbing  a  Baedeker  nearby: 
"Are  all  these  works  in  St.  Peter’s 
mosaics?’’  "Oui,  monsieur,’’  he  re¬ 
plies.  "Tous  les  peintures  ici  sauf 
l’oeuvre  de  la  Trinite  Sainte  la-bas 
sent  des  mosaiques.” 

Again  you  press  on  past  the 
marble  sarcophagi  of  Gregory  XIII 
and  Gregory  XIV.  You  scarcely 
notice  them,  for  another  of  the 
basilica’s  masterpieces,  this  one 
crowning  the  altar  leading  into  the 
north  transept,  has  arrested  your 
attention.  You  stand  fascinated  be¬ 
fore  the  rich  coloring  and  subtle 
harmony  of  composition  of  the 
mosaic  copy  of  Domenichino’s  Last 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome.  The 
castigated  body  of  the  bearded  an¬ 
chorite  reclines  almost  upright, 
naked  but  for  a  hermit’s  loincloth. 
From  deep-sunken  eye  sockets,  the 
great  Doctor  of  the  Church  gazes 
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rapturously  at  the  host  in  the  hand 
of  St.  Ephraim.  You  sense  the  peace 
and  joy  of  the  dying  man  for  the  last 
time  on  earth  united  with  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  his  Savior  —  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  eternal  happiness 
for  which  he  has  suffered  so  much. 
You  think  deep  thoughts  of  life  and 
death.  A  truer  perspective  of  the 
worth  of  eternity  and  the  fatuous 
vacuity  of  life’s  temporal  pleasures 
sharpens  focus.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
justice,  but  you  would  swear  that  if 
no  one  else  in  the  world  knows,  this 
leather-skinned  saint  of  God  realizes 
what  the  great  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  signifies.  Like  a  thirsting 
sponge  your  mind  soaks  in  the  ap¬ 
preciation  both  of  the  artistry  and 
the  lesson  attached  thereto.  You 
look  long  and  think  much  before 
you  turn  aside. 

When  you  finally  do,  the  impulse 
to  visit  the  rich  Papal  Altar  and 
sunken  confession  proves  too  tempt¬ 
ing.  You  succumb.  Completely 
entranced,  you  approach  the  tomb  of 
St.  Peter,  one  of  the  holiest  places 
of  Christendom.  Flanking  the  rear 
of  Canova’s  kneeling  statue  of  Pius 
VI  are  twin  marble  staircases  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  lower  level.  There  in  the 
deep-set  recess  under  the  Papal  Altar, 
enclosed  by  a  lovely  gilt  trellis-work 
grille,  rests  the  grave  of  St.  Peter, 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  the  keeper 
of  the  keys,  Christ’s  first  vicar  on 
earth. 

You  sink  slowly  to  your  knees 
for  a  moment’s  prayer.  Your  heart 
rejoices  that  God  has  given  you  the 
privilege  of  seeing  this  consummate 


dedication  of  man’s  genius  to  his 
Creator.  But  from  a  hidden  cranny 
of  your  mind  a  seemingly  alien 
thought  flashes  by  like  a  streaking 
comet  of  white  light  in  a  murky  blue 
sky:  "Will  God’s  goodness  ever  per¬ 
mit  me  to  retrace  these  steps?  Must 
I  imprint  these  memory-making 
moments  so  indelibly  on  my  brain 
that  this  pilgrimage  will  last  my 
lifetime?”  A  blink  of  your  eyes,  and 
your  reverie  trails  off  into  the  limbo 
of  forgotten  thought.  Before  you, 
scores  of  golden  votive  lamps  sur¬ 
rounding  the  confession’s  balustrade 
flicker  faintly.  Behind  the  trellis- 
work  grille  you  catch  feeble  glints 
of  light  on  the  jewel-encrusted  coffer 
containing  the  Pallia:  cross-marked 
white  cloths  given  by  the  Pope  to 
outstanding  members  of  the  hier¬ 
archy.  The  dull  lights  give  a  sombre 
mien  to  the  multicolored  marbles. 
Many  beautiful  geometric  patterns 
have  been  created  by  fitting  together 
different  colored  slabs  of  shining 
marble.  You  count  a  dozen  or  so, 
then  give  up. 

As  you  walk  around  the  Papal 
Altar  you  notice  that  the  Pope  says 
Mass  facing  the  people.  He  alone 
now  follows  this  ancient  custom. 
Above  the  altar  towering  candle¬ 
sticks  of  burnished  gold  lift  your 
eyes  to  the  dove  of  peace  gracing 
the  underside  of  the  magnificent 
dome  almost  four  hundred  feet 
above  you.  Gleaming  mosaics  depict 
heaven’s  hierarchy:  the  triumphant 
Christ,  the  Virgin  Mother,  the 
apostles,  and  countless  angels.  Here 
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the  master  hand  of  Michaelangelo 
has  surpassed  itself.  For  his  work 
on  the  dome  alone,  the  irascible, 
headstrong  painter,  sculptor,  and 
architect  will  be  remembered  till  the 
basilica  crumbles  into  shapeless 
rubble.  Enormous  medallions  bear¬ 
ing  likenesses  of  the  four  Evange¬ 
lists  cover  the  areas  over  the  balconies 
connecting  either  transept  with  apse 
and  nave.  High  on  the  frieze  in 
black  mosaic  backed  by  gold  —  the 
words  of  Christ  delegating  authority 
to  His  infant  Church:  "Tu  es  Petrus 
et  super  hanc  petram  aedificabo  Ec- 
clesiam  Me  am  .  . 

The  sharp  simplicity  of  these 
words  of  command  races  through 
your  brain.  In  all  this  splendor  and 
munificence,  words  thus  unadorned 
seem  to  stand  out  in  even  sharper 
contrast.  Unconsciously  you  remem¬ 
ber  Peter’s  words  at  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion:  "Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here.”  Once  again  a  mingled  pride 
and  thankfulness  sweeps  over  you. 
Yet  you  stand  there  with  unabashed 
tears,  perhaps  of  joy,  perhaps  of 
sadness,  filling  your  eyes.  Then 
suddenly  you  smile  to  think  that  you 
could  have  come  so  far  only  to  weep 
at  so  triumphant  a  moment. 

As  you  enter  the  apse  you  behold 
the  world  famed  Altar  of  the  Chair: 
the  chief  altar  of  all  the  forty-four 
in  the  Cathedral  save  for  the  Papal 
Altar,  and  reserved  for  the  epis¬ 
copacy  and  Princes  of  the  Church 
exclusively.  As  elsewhere,  this  Altar 
also  seems  dwarfed  by  the  mosaic  or 
sculpture  above.  Here  a  black 
wooden  throne  encrusted  with  inlaid 


ivory  is  borne  in  triumph  by  four 
Doctors  of  the  Church;  on  the 
Gospel  side,  representing  the  Latin 
Church,  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  and 
St.  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan 
and  defender  against  Arianism;  on 
the  Epistle  side,  representing  the 
Greek  Church,  St.  Athanasius,  famed 
for  his  Creed,  and  the  golden- 
tongued  Archbishop  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  St.  John  Chrysostom.  There 
is  an  atmosphere  of  supreme  re¬ 
joicing  that  you  find  quite  fitting 
for  this  high  altar. .  The  work  is 
ornate,  yet  not  overdone;  majestic, 
but  not  overbearing.  Far  above  the 
throne  is  the  Window  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  A  white  dove  radiating 
spokes  of  gold  light  is  set  in  a 
westward-facing  window,  through 
which  the  fading  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  cast  the  day’s  final  light  into  the 
darkened  interior. 

Lining  the  south  transept  you  find 
confessionals  for  penitents  the  world 
over.  You  glance  up  at  the  gilt 
signs  glazed  into  the  richly  carved 
wood:  Lingua  Polonica,  Lingua 
Ingles  a,  Lingua  His  panic  a  .  .  . 
From  the  doors  of  some  of  the  con¬ 
fessionals  you  notice  long  slender 
wands,  signifying  that  a  confessor 
awaits  within.  A  bit  too  curious 
you  peer  inside.  A  robust  bespec¬ 
tacled  priest  squints  down  at  his 
breviary.  He  has  been  chosen  by 
his  bishop  for  his  exemplary  holiness 
and  long  experience  to  absolve 
special  sins.  Nearby,  under  the 
Pillar  of  Veronica,  stands  the  raised 
dais  and  throne  of  the  Cardinal 
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Grand  Penitentiary  who  touches  the 
head  or  shoulders  of  penitents  with 
a  long  wand  on  Holy  Thursday 
evening  in  a  specially  indulgenced 
ceremony. 

As  you  wander  down  the  gospel 
side  of  the  nave  you  come  upon  the 
lovely  Chapel  of  the  Choir  directly 
opposite  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  You  try  to  sweep  the 
entire  chapel  with  a  single  glance, 
but  find  it  impossible.  Little  re¬ 
signed,  you  look  through  the 
wrought  iron  gate  to  the  far  side 
where  the  shining  symmetrical  pipes 
of  the  chapel’s  organ,  framed  and 
flanked  by  finely  etched  marble 
arches,  lord  over  Bernini’s  delicately 
carved  choir  stalls.  To  your  right, 
a  subdued  burgundy  carpet  covering 
the  steps  and  platform  before  the 
altar  accentuates  the  naked  marble 
of  the  flanks,  greatly  heightening 
the  altar’s  sense  of  balance.  Your 
glance  sweeps  upward  over  the  altar 
to  the  ornate  arched  mosaic  of  Mary 
Immaculate  with  the  brown-robed 
Saints,  Francis  and  Anthony,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  bearded  St.  John 
Chrysostom  at  her  feet.  It  is  under 
this  altar  that  the  remains  of  the 
latter  saint  have  been  placed. 

How  marvellous  it  must  be  to 
stand  on  this  very  spot  on  Christmas 
Eve  or  Easter  morning.  Your  imagi¬ 
nation  envisions  the  vast  throng  of 
worshippers,  and  on  the  high  Papal 
Altar,  a  gold-clad  Pontiff  deep  in 
prayer.  Deep-throated  basses  of  the 
Sistine  Choir  blend  with  clear  tenors 
in  the  vibrant  prayer  of  rejoicing: 
"Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo  .  .  .” 


Odd  —  when  your  vision  passes 
your  ears  seem  to  echo  as  in  the  re¬ 
sounding  silence  after  a  tympany. 

A  few  more  moments,  and  your 
journey  is  complete.  You  walk  back 
into  the  central  area  of  the  nave. 
One  last  tribute  to  St.  Peter’s 
immensity,  unnoticed  until  now, 
reveals  itself.  Embedded  in  the 
marble  floor,  brass  markers  indicate 
the  length  of  the  world’s  other 
famous  cathedrals.  You  clock  them 
off  as  you  go:  Antwerp,  388';  Milan, 
Cologne,  443';  St.  Paul’s  in  London, 
5201//.  The  final  figure:  St.  Peter’s 
632'.  Once  more  you  turn  to  face 
the  full  panorama  of  the  interior. 
Your  eye  darts  back  over  the  twisted 
spiral  columns  of  the  baldacchino, 
up  into  the  gleaming  gold  mosaics 
of  the  dome,  over  to  the  Florentine’s 
soul-stirring  Piet  a.  Yet  your  mind 
darts  back  to  a  lonely  chapel  set  in 
a  corner  of  a  Gothic  styled  building 
in  Boston.  Mighty  titans  of  art 
have  never  graced  its  walls.  No 
corps  of  industrious  sampetrini 
or  mosaic  workers  have  lent  their 
skill  to  its  unadorned  Gothic  arches. 
Yet  a  flickering  votive  lamp  back 
there  blazes  in  an  irrevocable  bond 
with  this  mightiest  Cathedral  in 
Christendom.  Again  you  think  of 
the  black-lettered  words  of  com¬ 
mand:  "Tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  hanc 
petram  aedificabo  Ecclesiam  Meam.” 
Yes,  this  is  without  doubt  a  fit¬ 
ting  temple  whence  Christ’s  words 
should  emanate.  Eternal  words  set 
in  a  centuries  old  church.  Eternal 
v/ords  set  in  an  ageless  setting  of 
stone.  Eternal  words  set  in  the 
eternal  tabernacle  of  men’s  hearts. 


(Entrance  oj?  the  C^hridtmaA  C^ard 
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eaven 


He  walked  a  row  of  Grade  A  cotton  clouds 
And  then  climbed  steps  of  cookies.  Up  he  went, 

Where  tinsel  gates  that  opened  past  green  moons 

Swung  on  the  red-white  shafts  of  candy  canes.  Here  angels  veered 

Plump  squabs  of  angels,  bolting  Christmas  cakes, 

And  tough-guy  Cherubim.  Seraphic  rakes, 

With  haloes  round  battered  derbies,  lounged  and  leered 
Against  the  windows  of  celestial  bars 
And  grinned  inanely  over  cheap  cigars. 

Thrones  frolicked  cheerily  —  bright  snowballs  flew. 

A  cowboy-angel  twirled  a  cloud  lasso, 

While  three  Archangels  rolled  their  sleeves  to  scrub 
The  Christ-Child’ s  garments  in  a  silver  tub, 

And  hang  His  diapers  on  a  rope  of  stars. 


— Robert  Tracy 
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THE  PLASTER  CAST 

By  WILLIAM  H.  COSS,  Jr. 


NEWS  ITEM:  Francis  E.  Sparks,  28,  died  yesterday  afternoon  at  City 

Hospital  as  a  result  of  a  fractured  skull,  incurred  when  he  fell  against  a 

hydrant  in  the  South  End.  Patrolman  Franklin  Peabody,  who  allegedly 

pushed  Sparks,  is  being  questioned  by  the  Commissioner. 

His  Employer:  Sparks  was  nothing  but  a  bum.  All  he  did  was  go  off 
on  bats.  Then  the  social  agency  would  go  to  work  on  me,  and  I’d  hire  him 
back.  His  wife  is  better  off  without  him. 

A  Bartender:  Used  to  let  him  drink  on  the  cuff.  He  always  used  to 
pay  up  when  he  went  back  to  work.  Never  saw  a  guy  who  drank  so  fast. 

A  Neighbor:  He  was  always  beating  his  wife  and  kids  when  he  got 
drunk.  Other  times  he  was  real  nice.  Always  said  hello  when  he  met  you. 
Played  ball  with  his  kids  and  their  gang.  She  sure  kept  the  house  clean.  I 
visited  with  them  a  couple  of  times. 

A  Neighbor:  This  was  the  longest  one  he’d  ever  been  on.  A  whole 
month.  Thank  God  my  husband  don’t  carry  on  that  way.  It  sure  is  a  shame 
though  for  his  wife  and  kids. 

A  Friend:  He  v/as  a  great  guy.  Just  had  things  bothering  him,  that’s 
all.  You  know  some  people  let  little  things  get  them.  That  was  Frank. 
Sometimes  he’d  just  sit  and  worry.  Then  he’d  start  drinking. 

A  Social  Worker:  Mr.  Sparks  was  an  incurable  alcoholic. 

His  Kids:  Pop  could  bat  better  than  Jackie  Robinson.  He  treated  us 
good,  ’cept  when  he  got  drunk. 

His  Wife:  Frank  was  always  a  good  husband.  He  just  let  things  worry 
him,  that’s  all.  Like  he’d  read  in  the  paper  about  somethin’  happened  down 
in  the  South,  and  you’d  think  it  happened  to  him.  Then  he’d  begin  to  drink. 
Or  they’d  pick  on  the  kids,  and  he  wanted  to  kill  someone.  And  every  time 
we  had  to  see  the  social  worker,  he’d  get  ashamed  and  start  drinking.  He 
loved  his  kids.  We  didn’t  mind  when  he  was  drunk.  We  knew  he  had 
troubles.  He  read  everything.  He  went  to  church  nearly  every  Sunday. 
We  loved  him. 

His  Sister:  God  damn  those  cops.  They  always  pick  on  our  kind. 

The  Patrolman:  I  didn’t  push  him  hard.  I  was  stationed  outside  the 
cathedral,  and  the  crowd  started  to  come  out.  He  was  stoppin’  the  people 
and  askin’  for  a  handout.  I  didn’t  push  him  hard.  He  was  gettm  in  the 
way,  and  I  told  him  to  move  along.  He  just  looked  at  me,  so  I  pushed  him. 
I  didn’t  push  him  hard. 
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A  Churchgoer:  He  asked  me  for  a  dime  for  collection.  I  didn’t  give 
it  to  him.  I  heard  that  line  before.  He  just  wanted  a  drink.  I  just  shoved 
him  aside. 

A  Churchgoer:  He  should  have  been  ashamed  of  himself.  Drunk 
on  Sunday,  and  in  front  of  a  church,  too.  His  poor  wife! 

A  Churchgoer:  It’s  a  shame  we  have  to  go  to  church  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  like  this. 

A  Boy:  I  stepped  on  his  foot.  It’s  fun  to  watch  bums.  When  the  cop 
pushed  him,  he  fell. 

An  Intern:  He  was  practically  dead  before  we  got  him  here. 

A  Doctor:  I’ll  sign  the  form. 

A  Nurse:  Just  before  he  died,  he  said,  "Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  before  thee.” 

His  Priest:  Remember,  in  your  prayers,  the  soul  of  Francis  Sparks. 


There  came  a  pause  within  the  melting  woods, 

Upon  swamp  cypress  and  where  the  violets  grew 
In  another  time,  last  year;  not  more,  nor  few 
Than  four  past  seasons.  The  winter’s  whited  hoods 
Were  gone;  the  yellow  ferns  and  bees, 

The  phlox  and  morning-vines  were  still  asleep, 

The  morning  star  shone  pure  and  white  and  deep. 
Then  all  around  me  underground  in  fecund  seas 
Moss  forced  its  tiny  souls:  what  revolution  ran 
In  this  one  place!  moth-dust  gathered  wild  — 

As  if  by  secret  tryst  all  life  began  — 

White  cocooned  moths  swept  out  for  scattered  flight 
And  the  limping  field-bird  like  a  child 
Of  lust  spun  in  the  fainted  light! 

—  Bernard  Driscoll 


A  BREATH  OF  FRESH  AIR 

By  RONALD  WEYAND 


T  HE  smell  of  vegetables  cooking 
filled  the  Baker  Home  for  the  Aged 
—  potatoes,  squash,  beans  and  peas, 
cooked  over  and  over  until  they  were 
limp.  A  discerning  sense  of  smell 
like  Mrs.  Dunstan’s  could  segregate 
each  odor  of  the  amalgam.  Singly 
the  warmed-over  odors  were  bad 
enough,  but  together  they  seemed 
to  re-enforce  one  another,  until,  if 
not  the  pristine  odor,  at  least,  the 
memory  of  it  clung  to  everything  in 
the  room.  She  had  tried  germicide 
to  no  avail,  for  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
purifier  was  simply  engulfed  in  the 
great  dank  sea.  The  odor  belonged 
there  and  clung  all  the  more  tena¬ 
ciously  as  if  it  realized  its  right. 

The  cracked  parchment  wallpaper 
was  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
grease  from  the  daily  visitation,  the 
cushions  of  Mrs.  Dunstan’s  rocker, 
the  closet,  the  clothing,  the  bedding, 
even  the  little  gray  rolls  of  dust  under 
the  beds — nothing  escaped  the  warm, 
stale  tide  that  swelled  up  every  noon¬ 
time  from  the  kitchen  below. 

Carefully  Mrs.  Dunstan  slid  her 
wicker  rocking  chair  a  few  feet 
across  the  floor  to  the  foot  of  Mrs. 
Beardon’s  bed  by  the  window.  The 
veins  through  her  transparent  flesh 
were  like  cords  wrought  loosely  to¬ 
gether  to  form  a  hand,  She  sniffed 
fiercely  as  she  dropped  her  meatless 


frame  onto  the  cushion.  From  her 
throne  of  white  pillows  Mrs.  Bear¬ 
don’s  watery  eyes  had  idly  fixed  upon 
her.  With  a  quick  jerk  of  her  corded 
neck  Abbey  Dunstan  avoided  them 
like  a  mouse,  darting  her  brown  eyes 
out  the  window. 

The  hollyhocks  in  the  garden  were 
just  beginning  to  unfold  their  red 
and  white  gloves  on  their  stork-leg 
stems.  Mrs.  Dunstan  had  to  squint 
at  the  green  of  the  grass.  It  was 
growing  so  intense.  Swatches  were 
muted  by  deep  shadows  made  by  the 
tasseled  elder  trees,  almost  like  holes 
in  the  surface  of  the  lawns.  White 
fences  were  beginning  to  stick  their 
long  teeth  out  of  garden  rims.  On 
bird’s  wings,  warbling  swam  into  the 
sun-shot  May  air,  careened  and  re¬ 
turned  to  earth.  It  was  springtime. 
Strollers  on  the  streets  breathed  deep. 
Mrs.  Dunstan  thought,  if  I  might 
only  open  that  window  for  a  breath 
of  that  fresh  air.  But  her  eyes  like 
disheartened  travelers  returned  to  the 
window  frame  and  the  black  lath 
nails  that  held  it  fast  in  place. 

A  thin  voice,  lifted  a  little  over 
the  clatter  of  crockery  dishes  and  tin 
trays  from  below,  observed:  "Dinner 
time.’’  The  word  brought  a  sudden 
swivel  of  Mrs.  Dunstan’s  head 
toward  the  small  figure  in  the  bed 
by  the  door.  "What,  dear  ?’’  she  asked. 
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"I  didn’t  hear  you.”  Mrs.  Tweed’s 
pale  face  was  creased  with  mirth,  the 
smile  of  a  child’s  glee  at  sharing  a 
secret.  "I  said,  it’s  dinner  time.  I 
wonder  what  we’ll  have  today.  Do 
you  think  it  will  be  chicken  a  la  king, 
Mrs.  Dunstan?” 

"No,  dearie.”  The  pinched  leather 
features  hardly  altered  their  look  of 
incessant  docility.  Mrs.  Dunstan  did 
not  appreciate  the  joke. 

"Or  do  you  suppose  it  will  be  Lob¬ 
ster  Newburg?  Do  you  think  we’ll 
have  Lobster  Newburg  today,  Mrs. 
Dunstan?” 

"No,  dearie.”  The  slightest  up¬ 
raising  at  the  corners  of  Abbey’s 
mouth  revealed  a  consciousness  of 
the  good  humor,  which  she  cherished 
in  Mrs.  Tweed. 

"If  it’s  roast  quail  again,  I’ll  make 
them  take  it  back.  I’m  so  tired  of 
roast  quail.” 

"Yes,  dearie,  I  am,  too.”  The 
chair  rocked  a  little  with  the  re¬ 
stricted  chuckle  that  shook  Mrs.  Dun¬ 
stan.  The  tan  flesh  pockets  of  her 
eyes  covered  the  bottom  edges  of  her 
pupils,  and  she  began  a  parry  for 
Mrs.  Tweed  but  hesitated.  Mrs. 
Tweed’s  voice  was  floating  across  the 
room  in  a  good-natured  attempt  to 
include  the  other  invalid  in  the  joke. 
"Aren’t  you  tired  of  roast  quail,  Mrs. 
Bear  don?” 

Across  the  room  the  watery  eyes 
responded  to  Mrs.  Tweed.  The  fixed 
head  quavered  imperceptibly  and 
from  the  throat  a  sound  that  could 
have  been  a  sigh  of  pain  went  into 
a  formless  "yes.”  The  lips  attempted 


a  smile,  but  falling  short  of  the 
boundary  between  sadness  and  mirth, 
Mrs.  Beardon  seemed  instead  about 
to  weep. 

Mrs.  Dunstan’s  smile  had  van¬ 
ished.  Her  attention  was  fixed  upon 
the  woman  in  the  bed  before  her 
with  something  like  resentment, 
which  scampered  back  into  the 
depths  of  her  soul  as  Mrs.  Beardon’ s 
eyes  made  the  slow,  unvaried  jour¬ 
ney  back  to  their  station  of  staring 
straight  ahead.  The  window  above 
the  garden  again  fascinated  Mrs. 
Dunstan. 

Soon  the  solid  click  of  low, 
wooden-heeled  shoes  announced  an 
entrance,  and  strong,  black-haired 
Sylvia  bumped  into  the  room  with 
the  dinner  tray.  Like  a  grayhound 
Mrs.  Dunstan  sprang  from  her  chair, 
her  nervous  fingers  almost  simulta¬ 
neously  sliding  the  end  table  from  its 
place  in  the  corner  by  her  bed.  Sylvia 
unburdened  herself  with  youthful 
dexterity.  This  was  Mrs.  Dunstan’s 
prelude  to  a  hurried  scurrying  about 
producing  and  setting  up  bed  trays 
and  napkins  for  all.  "We  have  lamb 
today,  ladies,”  Sylvia  said  with  her 
coldest  tone,  a  little  as  though  she 
was  making  fun  of  them.  They  had 
had  lamb  all  week. 

Mrs.  Tweed  lost  no  opening  for 
wit.  "O  my,”  she  said,  "what  a 
pleasant  surprise!”  As  though  light¬ 
ning  had  struck,  Mrs.  Dunstan  stop¬ 
ped  dead  in  the  middle  of  her  scurry¬ 
ing.  She  did  not  breathe  until  she 
heard  Sylvia’s  sudden,  unexpected 
laughter.  "O,  but  we  do  have  a  sur- 
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prise  for  you,  dear,”  said  the  stocky 
nurse  approaching  the  bed,  "See?” 
A  napkin  on  Mrs.  Tweed’s  tray  was 
flipped  back  to  reveal  an  orange 
wedge  of  squash  pie  topped  with 
whipped  cream.  "Now  aren’t  you 
the  darling.  Thank  you,  Sylvia.” 
Over  the  bedclothes  a  skeletal  white 
arm  reached  for  the  nurse’s  hand. 
Sylvia  beamed.  "This  is  because 
you’ve  been  such  a  good  girl.” 

"For  goodness  sake.  How?” 

"Oh,  by  just  being  nice  and  never 
complaining,  sweet.” 

"What  do  I  have  to  complain 
about?” 

Mrs.  Dunstan  almost  dropped  a 
fork.  Her  eyes  wandered  slowly, 
gaining  momentum,  toward  the 
fastened  window  frame  as  if  the  nails 
were  magnets. 

"You  gave  us  quite  a  scare  the 
other  morning,  you  know,”  Sylvia  re¬ 
sumed,  still  beaming  beneficently  at 
Mrs.  Tweed’s  shock-ridden  body  and 
holding  her  left  hand  in  her  own. 
"You  watch  out  for  those  nasty  old 
heart  spells  or  we’ll  be  losing  you. 
And  we  don’t  want  that.  Remember 
what  the  doctor  said:  avoid  excite¬ 
ment.  You’re  the  last  one  we’d  want 
to  lose.”  Mrs,  Tweed’s  hand  closed 
tighter  on  Sylvia’s. 

"It  may  have  been  the  excitement 
of  your  getting  up  the  other  day.” 

"Oh,  no,  no,  Sylvia,  dear,  it 
couldn’t  have  been  that.  I  felt  fine 
after  that.  No,  I  don’t  think  it  was 
a  heart  spell  at  all.  I  think  —  I 
think  it  must  have  been  something 
else.” 


"All  right,  dear.  Perhaps  it  was.” 
Sylvia  patted  Mrs.  Tweed’s  hand  to 
quiet  her. 

"You  will  let  me  sit  up  today  and 
dangle  my  legs,  Sylvia?” 

"We’ll  see.” 

"You  know,”  Mrs.  Tweed  began 
afresh,  "it  won’t  be  long  before  I’m 
able  to  walk  again,  Syl.  My  right 
side  is  getting  better  all  the  time.  I 
can  hold  my  beads  in  my  right  hand. 
I’ve  practiced  and  practiced.  I  could 
never  do  that  before,  see?  Look.” 
She  raised  the  glittering  beads  one 
wavering  foot  from  the  white  coun¬ 
terpane,  and  cold  medical  eyes  fol¬ 
lowed  the  movement  without  reg¬ 
istering  emotion.  "No,  sir,”  Mrs. 
Tweed  let  her  arm  fall  with  a  thump. 
"It’s  the  spring  in  the  air,  Sylvia.  It 
won’t  be  long  before  Mrs.  Dunstan 
and  I  go  out  sporting.  We’re  going 
out  and  shake  a  leg,  aren’t  we?”  The 
pale  merry  face  affected  a  wicked 
grin. 

A  smile  flickered  on  Mrs.  Dun- 
stan’s  features,  and  she  raised  her 
eyes  a  bit  but  dropped  them  to  her 
plate  as  Sylvia  turned,  obliging  Mrs. 
Tweed. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?” 
asked  the  nurse,  again  facing  the 
bed. 

"Oh,  first  we’re  going  to  have  a 
good  feed,  lobster  or  something. 
Then  we’re  going  to  a  movie,  eat 
supper,  and  then  we’re  going  to  a 
dance.  We’ve  planned  it  all.” 

Laughter,  unintentionally  bitter, 
had  rippled  through  the  entire  reci¬ 
tation  and  rendered  it  ridiculous  in- 
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stead  of  funny.  The  flood  of  inner 
warmth  that  Mrs.  Dunstan  usually 
felt  at  the  mention  of  this  elfin  esca¬ 
pade  was  jostled  by  reproach  not  her 
own  but  foisted  upon  her  by  how 
Sylvia  seemed  to  regard  it. 

"Well,  you  be  sure  to  come  back," 
said  Sylvia  theatrically  pinching  the 
pale  cheek.  Then  her  weight  shifted, 
and  the  relaxation  fell  like  a  mantle 
from  her  body  as  she  swung  erect 
turning  toward  Mrs.  Beardon’s  bed. 

Her  starched  uniform  had  rustled 
as  she  passed  Mrs.  Dunstan,  and  the 
wrinkled  woman  bent,  reflecting  in¬ 
tently  upon  the  sound,  her  eyes 
averted  from  a  scene  too  uncomfort¬ 
ably  electric  to  witness. 

A  silence,  heavy  with  the  odor  of 
warmed-over  vegetables,  settled  to 
the  floor  like  a  mist,  hardened,  and 
when  Sylvia  spoke,  it  was  an  echo. 
"Well,  lady,  are  you  ready  to  have 
your  hair  combed  or  do  we  continue 
in  this  lovely  spring  weather  with 
the  window  closed  ?  I  see  no  reason 
for  your  punishing  the  other  ladies 
by  your  stubborness." 

Of  course  Sylvia  did  not  expect  a 
verbal  answer  but  only  a  response, 
the  slighest  twitch  of  a  facial  muscle, 
inclination  of  the  head,  a  slow  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  senseless  hand.  There 
was  none.  The  watery  eyes,  vapid 
blue  discs,  over  which  smaller  black 
pellets  were  imposed,  were  facing 
Sylvia.  That  was  all.  They  told 
nothing.  Sylvia  might  as  well  have 
been  addressing  a  cut  of  meat  hang¬ 
ing  in  a  butcher’s  refrigerator.  Mrs. 


Beardon’s  body  was  a  great  cold  bulk, 
only  her  soul  was  alive  and  peeping 
through  those  two  small  pellets  in 
her  eyes.  Mrs.  Dunstan  could  see 
hatred  there.  That  was  why  she  tore 
her  eyes  away,  for  it  was  not  ordinary 
human  hatred,  but  bestial.  She  knew 
that  Sylvia  could  not  see  it,  because 
she  would  not  stand  there  if  she 
could.  If  Sylvia  could  see  the  wild 
fermentation  through  those  small 
pellets,  she  would  run  from  that 
room  as  if  it  contained  a  tigress.  In¬ 
stead,  she  stood  with  heavy  bosom 
rhythmically  heaving,  her  nostrils  ex¬ 
panded,  white  ridges  on  her  nose. 

"I’m  not  going  to  comb  it  now," 
she  said.  "I  haven’t  the  time.  But 
I’ll  be  back  later  this  afternoon.  That 
will  give  you  a  while  to  think  it  over. 
And,  Mrs.  Beardon,  I’m  going  to 
comb  it  today,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not."  j 

The  room  was  silent  for  many  min¬ 
utes  after  she  had  gone.  The  neg¬ 
lected  fingernails  of  Mrs.  Beardon’s 
hands  caught  nervously  at  the  coun¬ 
terpane.  Mrs,  Dunstan  focused  upon 
that  solitary  movement  until  an 
audible  whispering  startled  her.  Mrs. 
Tweed  was  asking  her  if  she  had 
gotten  any  of  the  pie. 

"No,  dearie,"  she  answered.  "I 
don’t  like  squash  pie." 

"Of  course  you  do.  Here,  take 
mine.  I  won’t  eat  it.” 

"O  no,  dearie.  No,  I  couldn’t. 
You  eat  it." 

"I  don’t  like  it,  really.  I  just  took 
it  to  please  her.  Here,  you  eat  it." 
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Mrs.  Dunstan  needed  no  further 
coaxing.  She  was  afraid  always  that 
she  was  not  receiving  enough  nourish¬ 
ment.  Squash  pie  did  not  appeal  to 
her,  but  she  took  it  in  the  vague  hope 
that  it  might  contain  some  stray  vita¬ 
min  which  she  might  be  lacking. 

It  tasted  like  thick  paste.  It  clung 
to  the  tongue  almost  to  the  choking 
point.  She  had  noticed  no  pie  on 
Mrs.  Beardon’s  plate.  Imagination 
made  her  feel  the  keen  pellets  intent 
upon  every  movement  of  her  fork. 
Her  digestion  ceased  to  function.  She 
stopped  eating  and  flicked  a  glance 
toward  the  mound  of  pillows.  With 
painful  regularity  Mrs.  Beardon’s 
fork  was  moving  in  a  slow  hoist  to 
her  mouth,  the  thick  gravy  coating 
the  trembling  lower  lip.  Mrs.  Bear¬ 
don’s  eyes  were  on  her  plate.  She 
was  eating  quietly,  secretly  proud  of 
her  only  accomplishment  since  she 
had  become  paralyzed. 

The  crust  of  the  pie  was  good. 
Mrs.  Tweed  waited  until  her  friend 
had  finished  it  before  she  made  her 
joke  about  the  pie.  It  was  probably 
true  that  they  had  waited  until  they 
were  sure  no  one  could  stomach  the 
warmed  over  squash,  then  slipped  it 
into  a  pie  pretending  it  a  delicacy. 

After  the  dishes  were  piled  up  and 
placed  outside  the  door  (Mrs.  Dun¬ 
stan  would  have  carried  them  down 
to  the  kitchen,  but  she  was  afraid  of 
overstepping  her  place) ,  she  returned 
to  working  on  her  sweater.  It  was 
for  a  granddaughter  whom  she  had 
never  seen.  The  girl  was  twelve  now 
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and  Mrs.  Dunstan  guessed  at  the  size 
she  would  take  and  the  color  she 
would  like,  so  that  in  case  she  came 
unexpectedly  some  day,  she  would 
have  a  gift  for  her.  Besides,  it  gave 
her  something  to  do. 

The  odor  still  hung  in  the  room, 
cooler  now  but  the  same.  Many  a 
sweater  she  had  knitted  in  her  day. 
Her  spindly  tanned  fingers  kept  at  a 
continued  pace  with  a  kind  of  des¬ 
peration,  as  if  by  this  simple  me¬ 
chanical  motion  she  could  become 
immune  to  her  surroundings  with  no 
senses,  feelings,  no  memories,  sor¬ 
rows,  regrets,  fancies,  imaginings, 
shunted  hopes,  unfulfilled  desires. 
"Abbey.”  The  bent  figure  shot  up¬ 
right  like  a  spring.  "Yes,  dearie?” 

"Abbey,  I  think  I’d  like  to  write 
a  letter  to  my  son.” 

"Of  course,  dear.  I’ll  get  the  sta¬ 
tionery.”  She  slid  out  the  drawer  of 
the  bureau.  Soap,  pink  bubble  bath 
flakes  laid  a  sparkling  floor  in  the 
drawer.  It  reminded  Mrs.  Dunstan 
of  the  spangled  costumes  circus  per¬ 
formers  wore  and  lively  band  music, 
freshness  and  activity.  She  loved  to 
open  the  drawer.  She  picked  out  a 
nicked  pencil  and  a  small  portfolio, 
remembering  the  five-and-dime  store 
where  she  had  bought  them  a  year 
ago,  when  they  used  to  allow  her 
out.  But  Mrs.  Dunstan  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  out  any  more  because  she  was 
knitting  a  sweater  for  a  girl  she  had 
never  seen.  They  failed  to  realize 
that  knitting  was  a  narcotic  for  her. 
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It  kept  her  from  thinking  about 
things,  like  the  window  with  the 
nails  in  it. 

Abbey  Dunstan  placed  the  sta¬ 
tionery  on  the  bed-tray  for  Mrs. 
Tweed,  and,  ascertaining  no  scrutiny 
from  the  doorway,  propped  the  in¬ 
valid  up  by  the  armpits  against  the 
pillows.  Mrs.  Tweed  seemed  lighter 
each  time  she  handled  her. 

"What’s  the  date?”  she  was  ask¬ 
ing. 

"Let  me  see.  Wednesday,  dear, 
May  .  .  .  Wait.  I’ll  see.” 

She  whisked  like  a  phantom 
through  the  dark  vault  of  the  hall. 
Mr.  Brinker  was  sitting  in  his  morris 
chair,  silver-rimmed  glasses  on  his 
thick  nose,  reading  the  last  line  of  a 
love  story  through  the  smoke  of  his 
pipe.  He  looked  up  at  Abbey. 
"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Brinker,”  she  said, 
"may  I  see  the!  date  on  your  paper?” 
The  feeling  that  she  was  trespassing 
made  her  uneasy.  The  paper,  de¬ 
livered  daily  to  aristocratic  Mr. 
Brinker,  lay  scattered  across  the  bed. 
Abbey  hardly  had  to  move  from  her 
place  on  the  threshold  to  read  the 
date.  "It’s  a  nice  day,”  Brinker  ob¬ 
served  warmly.  The  words  fluttered 
around  her  heels  as  she  disappeared 
down  the  hallway  into  her  room. 

"May  27th,  dear.  Wednesday, 
May  27th.”  Her  eyes  lingered  on 
the  words  as  they  crawled  after  Mrs. 
Tweed’s  pencil.  Then  with  feverish 
energy  she  clawed  her  chair  across 
to  the  side  of  Mrs.  Tweed’s  bed.  Per¬ 
haps  when  the  letter  was  finished 


Mrs.  Tweed  would  joke  with  her 
about  Mr.  Brinker.  She  loved  to 
joke  with  her  companion.  Mrs. 
Tweed  was  always  cheerful,  jovial, 
never  complaining.  How  could  she 
do  it? 

"You  don’t  like  Sylvia,  do  you 
Abbey?”  Mrs.  Tweed  was  not  writ¬ 
ing  but  looking  directly  at  her. 
Abashed,  Mrs.  Dunstan  answered, 
"Why  ...  I  don’t  know,  dear,  I  .  .  .” 

"I  don’t  think  you  understand  her. 
She’s  not  like  the  others  here.”  Mrs. 
Dunstan  dropped  her  gaze  to  the 
floor.  "She’s  really  nice,  Abbey.  She 
just  pretends  to  be  hard.  I  suppose 
it  gets  into  her  blood  around  here. 
But  she’s  really  nice.” 

Instinctively  Mrs.  Dunstan’s  fancy 
wandered  to  the  one  window  of  the 
room  and  the  vegetable  smell  sur¬ 
rounded  her  bodily,  seeming  as  it 
often  did,  to  take  on  an  actual  shape 
about  her.  For  a  while  she  closed 
the  door  to  her  lungs  and  suspended 
breathing  and  thinking.  But  she  had 
to  breathe,  and  there  it  was  waiting 
for  her  like  a  foul  demon  from  an 
archaic  swamp  leaping  into  her 
breast,  filling  first  her  mind  and  defil¬ 
ing  then  her  inner  organs.  She  dis¬ 
pelled  each  breath  like  an  exhaust 
pipe,  and  a  fit  of  sudden  coughing 
shook  her  with  its  violence.  Still  the 
window  held  her  red-rimmed  eyes. 
She  wanted  to  run  from  the  door,  to 
tear  the  clothes  from  her  body,  any¬ 
thing  to  rid  herself  of  all  that  re¬ 
minded  her  of  it.  Even  an  explosion 
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that  would  blast  every  recollection 
of  it  from  her  consciousness.  I  can’t 
stand  it,  she  told  herself.  I  need  air 
to  live.  I’m  withering  here.  Dear 
Lord,  if  Sylvia  would  only  allow  me 
to  open  that  window! 

How  could  Mrs.  Tweed  expect  her 
to  like  Sylvia.  She  was  nothing  but 
a  stubborn  child.  She  was  to  blame 
for  everything! 

It  had  been  Sylvia’s  custom  to 
comb  the  hair  of  the  ladies  unable 
to  do  so  themselves  once  a  week. 
But  Mrs.  Beardon  permitted  no  one 
to  comb  her  hair  save  her  daughter 
who  came  once  a  month.  So,  devis¬ 
ing  a  method  of  punishment,  Sylvia, 
one  day  when  the  buds  were  pushing 
into  the  aura  of  Easter,  entered  the 
room  with  a  hammer  and  two  lath 
nails,  shut  the  window  and  fastened 
the  frame  to  the  side. 

Eastertime  was  the  season  in  which 
Mrs.  Beardon  was  most  alive.  The 
songs  and  unlicensed  shouts  of  danc¬ 
ing  children  clattered  across  her 
numb  legs  and  all  day  through  the 
open  window  she  could  watch  the 
signs  of  summer:  dogs  rolling  in  the 
grass,  cats  sunning  themselves,  birds 
exuberant  with  the  new  life  of  things 
while  the  clean,  sunny  odors  of  for- 
sythia  and  hollyhock  and  green 
grass  sweetened  her  nostrils.  Sylvia 
had  shut  all  this  out  because  Mrs. 
Beardon  refused  to  have  her  hair 
combed. 

Her  daughter  had  come  a  week 
ago.  She  had  combed  her  mother’s 
hair  and  Mrs.  Beardon  had  kissed 


her  with  her  lifeless  lips  and  tried  to 
tell  her  about  the  window.  But  she 
could  not.  Mrs.  Dunstan  had  wanted 
to  tell  her  about  it,  but  she  dared 
not.  And  when  Gloria  Beardon 
asked  why  the  window  was  closed, 
Sylvia  had  explained  that  they  simply 
had  to  be  careful  of  summer  colds. 
Mrs.  Beardon’ s  daughter  accepted 
the  explanation.  Invalid  ladies  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  grace  of  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  were  lucky  to  have  any 
home  at  all. 

But  Sylvia’s  punishment  had  back¬ 
fired.  She  had  not  intended  that  the 
window  remain  closed.  But  Mrs. 
Beardon  would  persist.  Was  Sylvia 
to  be  bested  by  an  invalid?  The 
window  must  remain  closed  until 
Mrs.  Beardon  should  relent.  Sylvia 
realized  that  she  was  needlessly  pun¬ 
ishing  the  other  occupants  of  the 
room.  She  was  relying  upon  the  in¬ 
valid’s  sense  of  fairness.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  flaw  which  escaped  her. 
When  one  just  recovering  from  a 
siege  of  rheumatism,  on  the  day  of 
her  return  home,  falls  and  dislocates 
her  spine  on  the  stairway  just  out¬ 
side  of  the  room  in  which  she  now 
lies  bedridden,  speechless  from 
shock  and  scarcely  able  to  move, 
one’s  sense  of  fairness  is  liable  to 
distortion. 

The  letter  to  Mrs.  Tweed’s  son 
would  have  to  wait  for  she  was  too 
tired  to  continue.  Softly  Abbey  Dun¬ 
stan  closed  the  drawer  of  the  bureau, 
because  already  the  white  head  had 
settled  into  the  pillows. 
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Mrs.  Beardon’s  pale  eyes  were  also 
drawn  to  that  sleeping  figure.  Abbey 
was  surprised  to  realize  that  they 
looked  oddly  softer.  She  reflected 
that  they  often  did  when  Mrs.  Bear- 
don  looked  at  Mrs.  Tweed.  Mar¬ 
garet  Tweed  was  beautiful  when  she 
slept.  The  wrinkled  and  aged  tex¬ 
ture  of  her  face  relaxed  and  one 
seemed  to  see  upon  the  pillows  the 
face  of  a  young  girl.  Mrs.  Dunstan’ s 
hard  hand  patted  the  covers  up  about 
her  breast  and  once  again  she  sat  in 
her  chair  at  her  knitting.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  her  hands  were  skipping  like 
shuttlecocks. 

A  determined  tread  drummed 
down  the  hall  and  Mrs.  Dunstan  saw 
Sylvia  enter.  She  dropped  her  knit¬ 
ting  into  her  lap.  Mrs.  Tweed  was 
awake  now.  The  whole  room  prickled 
with  expectancy.  Sylvia  had  a  comb 
in  her  hand.  Without  breaking  her 
stride  she  approached  Mrs.  Beardon. 
In  the  slanting  rays  of  sunshine,  Mrs. 
Beardon,  propped  against  the  pil¬ 
lows,  was  like  a  great  pink  Buddha. 
"Are  you  ready,  lady,"  snapped  Syl¬ 
via  bending  close  to  her.  Mrs.  Bear¬ 
don  was  facing  her.  The  tiny  pellets, 
palpitating,  seemed  about  to  leap 
from  their  places.  Sylvia’s  arm 
reached  across  the  shaft  of  sunlight 
to  detach  a  tail  comb.  As  her  face 
came  nearer  to  the  sitting  figure  an 
arm  flew  up  like  a  log.  The  nails 
were  long  and  clawlike.  When  Syl¬ 
via  turned,  she  had  a  cut  beside  her 
mouth.  The  comb  fell  to  the  floor 
and  now  Sylvia’s  arm  swung  in  a 


vicious  arc.  The  slap  was  like  some¬ 
one  striking  a  side  of  beef,  flat.  It 
touched  something  in  the  pit  of  Mrs. 
Dunstan’s  stomach  and  she  felt  sick. 
Mrs.  Tweed  cried  out  sharply,  and 
Sylvia,  with  her  hand  to  her  face,  left 
the  room.  Mrs.  Beardon  stared 
straight  ahead.  On  her  cheek  a  red 
welt  burned  fiercely  in  the  sunlight. 

It  was  not  until  a  long  while  after 
that  Mrs.  Dunstan  turned  to  find  that 
shocking  expression  twisting  Mrs. 
Tweed’s  face.  She  was  staring  en¬ 
tranced.  There  was  ho  telling  what 
thoughts  were  trailing  through  her 
mind,  but  they  must  have  been  ter¬ 
rible.  Abbey  was  certain  that  they 
were  about  what  had  just  happened 
and  about  Sylvia.  Poor  Mrs.  Tweed 
was  excitable.  Soon  afterwards  she 
fell  asleep  and  slept  through  supper¬ 
time. 

The  chalky  morning  light  floating 
down  through  the  windows  of  the 
house  cast  long  felt  shadows  across 
the  linoleum.  The  reflected  light 
rose  from  the  floor  and  illuminated 
the  underside  of  beds  and  made  the 
ceiling  seem  higher.  It  invited  one 
to  awake  and  walk  through  the  house 
as  if  overnight  it  had  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  sort  of  earthly  fairy¬ 
land.  The  blue  of  the  sky  outside 
was  as  fresh  as  a  laundered  dress. 
Mrs.  Dunstan  imagined  that  it  would 
smell  pure  like  clean  clothing  hung 
to  dry  in  sunlight  and  breezes.  She 
blessed  God  in  her  heart  for  the 
sunshine,  except  for  what  it  did  to 
Mrs.  Tweed.  It  made  her  face  a 
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mask,  shutting  vital  color  from  it, 
rendering  it  a  thing  of  paste  and 
paper. 

Already  from  the  kitchen  one 
could  hear  the  hustle  of  low-heeled 
shoes,  the  talking,  loud  against  the 
morning,  the  clack  of  plates  and  the 
clink  of  silver.  Mrs.  Dunstan  made 
washing  and  dressing  a  matter  of  a 
few  minutes.  When  Sylvia  arrived  her 
lips  were  closed  tightly.  There  was 
a  patch  of  adhesive  on  her  cheek. 
She  set  the  tray  down  upon  the  end 
table  and  disappeared  wordlessly. 
Abbey  timidly  set  up  Mrs.  Beardon’s 
bed  table  and  set  each  dish  in  place 
rather  gingerly. 

Usually  Mrs.  Tweed  was  awake 
long  before  breakfast.  Mrs.  Dunstan 
disliked  awakening  her,  but  the 
cooked  cereal  would  grow  cold  if 
she  did  not,  so  she  neared  the  bed 
and  gently  patted  her  friend’s  hand. 
Mrs.  Tweed  must  have  been  sleeping 
very  soundly  because  her  mouth  was 
open.  Mrs.  Dunstan  shook  her  arms. 
They  were  cold  and  heavy.  Suddenly 
lifting  the  head  from  the  pillow  she 
fell  to  shaking  her  by  the  shoulders. 
The  head  rolled  grotesquely  back. 
Mrs.  Dunstan  dropped  her.  "Mrs. 
Tweed,”  she  roared.  "Margaret. 
Margaret.  Margaret  Tweed.”  Syl¬ 
via  ran  into  the  room  and  took  Mrs. 
Tweed’s  pulse,  then  slowly  she  stood 
up  and  looked  at  her  wonderingly. 
Soon  Sylvia  was  gone  and  Miss  Sarah 
Baker  had  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
She  said,  "Sit  down,  Mrs.  Dunstan, 
and  eat  your  breakfast.” 
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Mrs.  Dunstan  sat  down. 

No  longer  was  the  sunlight  soft 
and  magical.  It  was  harsh  now,  dry, 
weird  and  stark  like  a  searchlight. 
It  threw  reflected  shadows  against 
the  ceiling  as  the  number  of  shapes 
at  Mrs.  Tweed’s  bed  grew,  then  di¬ 
minished  to  nothing.  And  there,  with 
the  coverlet  stretched  over  something 
at  the  head,  was  the  bed  itself,  bluish 
in  the  sunlight. 

The  metallic  voice  of  Miss  Baker 
could  be  heard  making  arrangements 
by  telephone  in  the  hall  downstairs. 
Shortly  afterward  there  were  new 
figures  about  the  bed,  men  this  time. 
They  lifted  something  from  the  bed 
onto  a  stretcher.  Mrs.  Dunstan  heard 
one  of  them  in  the  hall  at  the  edge 
of  the  stairs  say  to  the  other:  "Watch 
that  arm.”  The  other  cursed  under 
his  breath.  After  much  shuffling  and 
grunting  the  screen  door  shut  in 
place.  Sarah  Baker  muttered  some¬ 
thing  to  a  nurse  and  their  footsteps 
retreated  to  a  distant  corner  of  the 
house.  An  automobile  drove  off  up 
Willow  Avenue. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Miss  Bi¬ 
anca,  one  of  the  nurses  from  down¬ 
stairs,  entered  the  room  and  laid  two 
cardboard  cartons  and  some  wrap¬ 
ping  twine  on  the  bed.  When  she 
came  from  the  closet  her  arms  were 
loaded  with  clothing:  two  coats,  a 
woolen  one  which  Mrs.  Tweed’s  son 
had  given  her  last  Easter  and  an  old 
worn  black  cardigan,  some  cheap 
print  dresses  washed  too  many  times, 
a  couple  of  slips  and  a  gray  dress 
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with  pink  lace.  Folding  them  all  in 
the  middle  she  bounced  them  into  the 
first  carton.  Next  she  cleared  the 
bureau  of  combs  and  brushes  and 
picked  the  photographs  and  post 
cards  from  the  edges  of  the  mirror. 
All  the  bureau  drawers  were  pulled 
out,  and  she  took  from  them  Mrs. 
Tweed’s  nightdresses,  underclothing, 
a  wisteria  sweater  which  Mrs.  Dun- 
stan  had  knitted  for  her,  some  boxes 
of  stockings  never  opened,  a  shawl 
and  a  bed  jacket.  From  the  top 
drawer  she  took  the  writing  port¬ 
folio  and  some  unanswered  letters 
and  prayer  books  with  pages  as  dry 
as  leaves.  Then  the  drawer  was 
turned  up  and  the  glittering  bath 
salts  poured  into  the  wastebasket. 
On  the  night  table  by  the  bed  a  few 
last  things  remained  to  be  gathered: 
bottles  of  pills  and  medicines,  a  cruci¬ 
fix,  a  novena  pamphlet.  Miss  Bianca 
closed  each  box  and  wrapped  them 
securely.  As  she  reached  the  door 
Mrs.  Dunstan  dumbly  indicated  the 
rosary  beads  resting  where  they  had 
fallen  almost  under  the  bed.  Im¬ 
patiently,  as  if  they  were  flecks  of 
dust,  the  nurse  picked  them  up  and 
forced  them  under  the  lid  of  the  top 
box. 

The  birds  sang  just  as  brightly  that 
afternoon.  The  children  scampered 
in  and  out  of  the  hedges  with  toy 
pistols.  Barking  dogs  betrayed  their 
master’s  hiding  places.  The  supper 
tray  was  brought  in  and  set  down, 
and  the  room  was  haunted  by  the 
same  odor.  The  red  sun  faded  in 


the  window  and  left  it  a  blank  gray 
screen.  On  the  end  table  the  supper 
grew  cold. 

They  had  forgotten  her  clock.  It 
sat  relentlessly  ticking  on  the  faded 
doily  of  the  bureau.  Behind  it  the 
yellowed  mirror  dimly  redoubled  its 
image.  The  skinny  noise  skipped 
around  the  silence  of  the  room.  The 
ticking  grew  louder  like  a  cricket. 
Mrs.  Dunstan  was  thankful  for  it. 
She  wished  only  that  she  were  small 
enough  to  crawl  inside  the  clock  and 
let  the  noise  drum  her  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.  The  ticking  never  stopped, 
never  wavered,  the  same  ticks  always 
followed  on  one  another’s  heels 
through  day  and  night.  Beneath  her 
feet  the  floor  was  dark.  And  she 
was  high  above  it  somehow  on  a 
plateau  with  the  red  gold  of  the  sun 
tinting  her  shabby  clothes.  Only  the 
thin  ticking  wrapped  about  her  kept 
her  from  falling  down. 

It  stopped. 

She  had  forgotten  to  wind  the 
clock  this  morning.  Her  eyes  struck 
the  rim  of  the  wastebasket  where 
some  crystals  of  bath  salts  flickered 
faintly;  then  they  drifted  irrevocably 
across  the  blank  flat  surface  of  the 
empty  bed.  Her  heart  was  a  stone. 
Dizzily  she  teetered  on  the  edge  of 
her  abyss  not  daring  to  look  else¬ 
where  —  down.  Her  feet  were  heavy. 
She  could  not  move  them.  Her  with¬ 
ered  shoulders  floated  independent 
of  her  body,  and  headlong  downward 
she  plunged  into  the  depths.  Her 
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whole  body  crumpled.  The  thin 
fingers  laced  her  cheeks.  The  muscles 
of  her  face  contorted.  In  a  doleful 
regularity  her  head  bobbed  up  and 
down  with  the  convulsive  heave  of 
her  breast.  The  sobbing  rung 
throughout  the  endless  chasms  and 
she  did  not  care.  All  else  was  si¬ 
lence.  There  was  only  this  frail  old 
woman  sobbing  like  a  lost  child  in 
a  room  full  of  echoes.  And  down 


from  a  grosteque  eminence  a  figure 
like  a  Buddha  watched  with  cheeks 
glistening. 

When  darkness  left  only  a  silver 
line  on  the  window  sill,  and  Mrs. 
Dunstan  lay  upon  her  bed  like  a  rag 
doll  dreaming  blackness,  a  white 
wraith  stole  into  the  room  and  quietly 
adjusting  a  hammer,  withdrew  two 
lath  nails  from  the  window  frame. 
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People  who  indulge  in  marriage 
Have  to  push  a 
baby  carriage. 

—  Joseph  McLellan 
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Of  all  the  pleasures  the  world  can  give,  sleep  is  my  main  delight. 

I  can  sleep  when  I’m  walking 
Or  reading  or  talking, 

Any  time,  day  or  night. 

Sleep  is  a  thing  at  which  I  excel,  and  at  times  I  am  even  so  crass 
As  to  let  out  a  roar 
That  might  be  a  snore 
In  the  middle  of  history  class. 

But  of  all  the  places  and  all  the  times  in  which  I  am  apt  to  start  yawning 

I  do  it  most  oft 

In  my  bed,  warm  and  soft, 

When  it’s  time  to  get  up  in  the  mawning. 

—  Joseph  McLellan 
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tt  A 

since  the  last  series  of 
articles  I  commissioned  have  been 
remarkably  successful  —  one  of 
them,  as  you  know,  was  on  Famous 
Courtesans  of  History  and  the  other 
on  Famous  Natural  Wonders  of 
Our  Country,  those  wonders  which, 
I  may  say  in  passing,  have  never 
failed  to  raise  shouts  of  adula¬ 
tion  in  my  breast  —  I  have  decided, 
as  Editor  of  the  Courier,  to  run 
next  a  series  on  Famous  Pirates.” 
Mr.  Clouder  paused  and  looked 
around  at  his  staff  for  approval. 
"George  Kidder  will  write  them  and 
Byron  Malcolm  will  do  the  illustra¬ 
tions.”  Mr.  Clouder  became  vis¬ 
ionary.  "I  need  not  point  out  to  you 
the  salutary  and  cathartic  effect  such 
reading  should  have  on  the  mind  of 
the  average  clerk,”  he  droned,  staring 
at  the  ceiling.  "By  allowing  him  to 
identify  himself  with  the  swashbuck¬ 
ling  heroes  of  the  Spanish  Main  his 
humdrum  life  should  be  immeas¬ 
urably  enriched,  his  imagination 
stimulated,  his  horizon  (here  Mr. 
Clouder  made  a  sweeping  gesture  to 
indicate  a  horizon)  widened,  his  life 
given  end  and  purpose.  The  first 
article  is  to  appear  in  one  month’s 
time  —  get  busy  on  it  right  away, 
Kidder.  Good  afternoon.” 

The  articles  duly  appeared  —  in 
mid-July  Mr.  Clouder’s  customers 
were  gratified  by  a  particularly 
bloodthirsty  account  of  the  activities 
of  Sir  Henry  Morgan  (suitably 


illustrated  in  color)  and  the  series 
proved  a  great  success,  so  much  of 
a  success,  indeed,  that  it  was  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  originally  scheduled 
eight  weeks  to  an  additional  eight. 
A  small  boy  in  Southampton  was 
tortured  to  death  by  two  playmates 
who  followed  closely  the  directions 
given  in  the  article  on  Francois 
L’Overture  and  a  middle-aged  shoe- 
clerk  from  Brockton  attempted  to 
turn  pirate  and  hold  up  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  an  excursion 
steamer  after  reading  the  Barbarossa 
piece  (a  circumstance  that  moved 
Mr.  Clouder  so  much  that  he  stood 
bail  for  the  man) .  So  matters  went, 
Kidd,  Blackbeard,  Quelch,  Lafitte  — 
all  were  dealt  with  in  turn  until 
finally  Kidder  sat  down  to  write  the 
last  article  of  the  series.  It  was 
titled,  appropriately  enough,  "The 
Last  of  the  Pirates”  and  it  concerned 
the  last  member  of  the  ancient 
brotherhood,  the  renowned  and 
celebrated  Gorgonardo,  the  terror  of 
the  seas,  he  who  had  sailed  with  the 
last  of  Lafitte’s  men  and  had  become 
their  leader  at  twenty-two.  Accounts 
of  his  career  were  long  and  full  and 
from  them  Kidder  learned  much  to 
enliven  his  narrative.  He  read  of 
the  sack  of  Bunsa  and  of  how  cer¬ 
tain  of  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty’s 
vessels  disappeared  off  Madagascar 
in  the  late  seventies,  and  he  studied 
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the  sonorous  and  resounding  periods 
of  the  potent  curse  that  the  Oni  of 
Ife  had  pronounced  against  the 
pirate  as  he  sat  among  the  smoking 
ruins  of  his  capital  city  just  after 
Gorgonardo  had  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  the  promise  that  the  Pope  had 
made  in  solemn  conclave,  that  for 
him  who  captured  the  pirate  the 
monks  of  Santa  Coeli  on  the  Aven- 
tine  would  chant  one  thousand 
Masses  before  their  high  altar.  He 
learned,  too,  how  the  Sultan  of 
Brunei  had  lost  the  great  white 
pearl  that  hung  from  his  left  ear 
(and  his  left  ear  as  well),  and  how 
the  Governor-General  of  the  British 
East  India  Company  had  lost  the 
gold  watch  presented  to  him  by 
Queen  Victoria,  and  how  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  been  unable 
to  eat  dinner  for  a  week  after  an 
injudicious  courtier  had  mentioned 
Gorgonardo  in  his  presence.  He 
studied  reward  posters  from  every 
nation  that  offered  great  sums  in 
rubles,  pesatas  or  pounds  for  the 
body  of  the  pirate,  proclamations 
signed  by  every  nineteenth-century 
ruler  from  Jefferson  Davis  to  Mene- 
lik  II,  each  one  embellished  with  por¬ 
traits  of  the  pirate  together  with  nar¬ 
ratives  of  his  crimes  and  descriptions 
of  his  person,  descriptions  of  his  red 
beard  and  great  bushy  eyebrows  and 
of  the  fierce  yellow  dragon  he  had 
forced  the  Court  Tattooer  of  the 
Emperors  of  Annam  to  emblazon  on 
his  chest.  And  so  he  read  on  until 
he  came  at  last  to  an  account  of  that 
final  battle  when  Gorgonardo’s  ship 


met  the  combined  navies  of  France 
and  Holland  off  Cap  Haitien,  and 
fought  them  all  day  over  the  quiet 
tropic  waters,  and  of  how  the  guns 
of  the  strange  new  ironclads  had 
smashed  at  the  oaken  hull  of  the 
Fantastic  until  at  last,  with  the 
coming  of  twilight,  Gorgonardo 
turned  and  fled  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  and  vanished  from  the  sight 
of  men.  "So  perished  the  last  of 
the  great  pirate  chieftains,”  he  wrote 
in  the  last  article.  "He  and  his  men 
and  their  battered  ship  lie  some¬ 
where  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  with  that  black  flag  they 
refused  to  strike,  for  after  the  last 
battle  he  was  never  seen  again.” 

As  soon  as  the  series  was  finished, 
Kidder  asked  for  and  obtained  a 
leave  of  absence  and  vanished  into 
the  forests  of  northern  Maine  to 
make  life  miserable  for  the  deer. 
He  spent  over  a  month  at  a  certain 
little  hunting  lodge  some  eighty 
miles  from  the  nearest  post  office, 
and  when  he  returned  to  town  at 
last,  his  first  job  was  to  call  at  the 
Courier  office  for  his  mail.  A  clerk 
was  assigned  to  help  him  with  the 
fan  letters  brought  in  by  the  pirate 
series,  and  the  two  set  to  work  to¬ 
gether  to  read  them.  After  an  hour 
or  two  Kidder  opened  one  of  un¬ 
common  interest.  "What  do  you 
think  of  this  one?”  he  asked  his 
helper.  "Just  a  minute,  I’ll  read  it 
to  you.  'Dear  Sir:  I  have  recently 
been  perusing,  with  what  attention 
you  may  imagine  far  better  than  I 
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can  describe,  your  writings  on  the 
subject  of  the  late  buccaneer  Gor- 
gonardo,  with  whom  I  had  the  great 
good  fortune  to  be  associated  in  a 
business  way  many  years  ago.  I 
am,  however,  struck  by  occasional 
gaps  in  your  narratives  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be 
interested  in  completing  your  already 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  so  singular  a  gentleman. 
Should  you  desire  to  do  so  I  may 
be  reached  at  the  Old  Sailor’s  Home, 
Dock  Street,  this  city.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  and  humble 
servant, 

Captain  Jerome  Spires.’  ” 

‘'Sounds  to  me  as  if  somebody 
was  pulling  your  leg,”  was  the 
clerk’s  comment  when  he  had 
finished.  "Nobody  could  be  that 
old,  could  they?” 

"Well,  it’s  possible  enough,”  said 
Kidder.  "After  all,  Gorgonardo 
didn’t  die  until  1882  and  there’re 
plenty  of  people  around  who  were 
alive  then.  To  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  a  business  way,  this  fel¬ 
low  Spires  should  have  been  about 
twenty  then.  That’d  make  him 
around  ninety  now,  which  isn’t  im¬ 
possible.  D’you  know,  I  think  I’ll 
take  a  run  over  there  tomorrow  and 
see  the  old  boy.  Could  be  he  knows 
something  interesting.” 

"Cut  me  in  on  the  treasure  when 
you  find  it,  will  you,”  said  the  clerk, 
preparing  to  leave.  "Good  luck.” 

The  Old  Sailor’s  Home  was  a 
battered-looking  old  brownstone 
house  that  stood  well  back  from  the 
street  in  a  shabby  garden  running 


down  to  the  harbor.  "Looks  like 
Wuthering  Heights,”  said  the  cabby 
as  Kidder  got  out  of  the  taxi  which 
had  brought  him  from  the  Courier 
office.  After  a  good  ten  minutes  of 
ringing  the  bell  the  door  was  opened 
by  a  shirt-sleeved  old  man. 

"I  want  to  see  Captain  Spires,” 
said  Kidder,  "if  you  don’t  mind.” 

"Captain  is  it,”  returned  the  old¬ 
ster.  "And  him  never  so  much  as 
a  cabin-boy  on  a  garbage-scow,  I’m 
thinkin’.  Or  maybe,”  he  tapped 
Kidder  on  the  chest  with  a  bony 
finger,  "maybe  he  was  that.  Maybe 
he  was  a  cabin-boy  on  a  garbage- 
scow.  Because  he  sure  smells.  D’ye 
get  it?  Garbage-scow  —  smells. 
Garbage  stinks  and  so  does  cabin- 
boy  Spires.  And  who’d  want  to  see 
him  anyway,  the  repulsive  old 
hooligan?  But  the  Office’s  over 
there,  off  the  hall.  Go  on  in  and 
see  Miss  Lansing.  She’ll  take  care 
of  you,”  and  the  old  man  shuffled 
off  down  the  dreary  marble  hall 
rocking  with  high-pitched  laughter. 
"Garbage  Spires  stinks,”  Kidder 
heard  him  chant  in  a  quavering 
voice  as  he  went.  "Garbage  Spires 
stinks,”  and  again  the  dusty  room 
rattled  with  the  weak  laughter. 

A  nurse  was  writing  in  the  office 
when  Kidder  entered.  "I’d  like  to 
see  Captain  Spires,”  he  said.  "The 
old  man  that  opened  the  door  ...” 

"That’ll  be  Captain  Dirker.” 

".  .  .  he  told  me  to  come  in  here.” 

"And  so  you  should,”  she  said 
with  forced  heartiness.  "I’ll  take 
you  to  Captain  Spires.  Are  you  a 
relative?” 
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"Just  a  friend,"  replied  Kidder. 

"Well,  come  on.  He’s  upstairs  in 
his  room.  He’s  pretty  old,  you  know. 
Can’t  get  around  much.  But  he’s 
pretty  spry  for  his  age,’’  and  she  led 
him  up  two  long  flights  of  stairs  and 
down  a  bare  corridor  lined  with 
identical  doors.  She  stopped  before 
one  of  them,  opened  it,  and  then 
turned.  "I’m  not  sure  I  should  let 
him  see  you,”  she  said  roguishly,  in 
a  chiding  voice.  "After  all,  he  was 
a  very  bad  boy  this  morning.  He 
worked  on  his  ship  model  and  then 
he  wouldn’t  pick  up  the  mess  he 
made,  and  he  was  positively  rude  to 
Miss  Fisher.  But  we’ll  make  an  ex¬ 
ception  just  this  once.” 

"Don’t  show  your  ugly  face  in 
here,  ye  frustrated  old  harridan,” 
came  a  voice  from  beyond  the  door. 
"Is  it  Kidder  from  the  paper?” 

"Yes  sir,”  said  Kidder. 

"Well  come  in  boy.  Don’t  just 
stand  there.” 

The  room  was  dim  with  the 
gloom  of  a  wet  fall  afternoon  and 
it  was  several  moments  before  he 
could  make  out  a  slight  form  sitting 
in  an  easy  chair  and  wrapped  in  a 
drab  shawl.  There  was  a  man  there, 
an  old  man  with  a  face  as  brown 
and  wrinkled  as  the  skin  on  a  stand¬ 
ing  bowl  of  pork  gravy.  "Well, 
don’t  just  stare,”  said  the  ancient 
in  a  creaky  voice.  "Sit  down.  I 
suppose  you  want  to  know  why  I 
asked  you  to  come.” 

"Well  .  .  .  ,”  began  Kidder. 


"Well,  sit  down  and  I’ll  tell  you,” 
snapped  the  old  man.  "I  don  t  sup¬ 
pose  you  have  a  little  drop  of 
something  about  you?  This  place  is 
run  by  a  bunch  of  damn  bluenoses. 
No,  I  didn’t  think  you  did.  Pretty 
stupid  of  you  not  to  come  prepared. 
No  matter. 

"I’ve  been  reading  your  stuff  about 
Gorgonardo.  Not  bad,  but  you 
missed  a  lot  of  things.  A  lot  of 
important  things.  That’s  why  I 
wanted  to  see  you.  I  know  all  there 
is  to  know  about  Gorgonardo,  but 
it’s  not  doing  me  much  good  here. 
I  thought  maybe  I  could  tell  it  all 
to  you,  and  you  could  write  it  in 
your  paper.  With  a  picture  of  me 
maybe.  Shake  on  it?” 

"Shake  on  it,”  said  Kidder 
solemnly. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  two 
hours  he  learned  many  things.  He 
received  more  than  a  hint  of  what 
happened  to  the  great  crown  of 
emeralds  that  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  sent  to  his  brother  the  Emperor 
of  Mexico  under  the  protection  of 
a  mighty  fleet.  He  learned  why  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain  had 
kicked  the  Lord  High  Admiral  down 
a  flight  of  marble  steps  on  a  quiet 
spring  evening  in  1853,  and  how 
the  Public  Executioner  at  Marseilles 
grew  sick  with  chagrin  and  dis¬ 
appointment  when  Gorgonardo 
escaped  from  the  war  fleet  of  Na¬ 
poleon  III,  and  he  picked  up  sundry 
odd  bits  of  information  about  the 
war  chest  of  the  Confederate  States 
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of  America  which  was  shipped  to 
Cuba  in  1865,  but  never  arrived  at 
its  destination.  When  he  rose  at  last 
to  go  the  sailor  leaned  forward  to 
clutch  his  arm.  "You’ll  come  again 
.  won’t  you,  lad?"  he  asked.  "I’ve 
got  lots  more  to  tell  you." 

"Of  course  I  will,”  said  Kidder 
aloud,  and,  "What  a  wild  story,"  he 
thought  to  himself,  "The  old  fellow 
should  be  writing  himself  with  the 
imagination  he’s  got.  He  must  have 
studied  up  on  Gorgonardo’s  life  for 
years  to  get  all  those  dates  and 
details  —  fantastic.  This  should 
come  out  in  novel  form.  I  can’t 
believe  him,  but  why’d  he  want  to 
pull  a  hoax  on  me.  Oh  well,  some 
people  will  do  anything  to  get  their 
pictures  in  the  paper.  I  suppose  it’d 
break  his  heart  if  I  said  I  thought 
he  was  lying."  He  stood  up  to  go 
and  as  he  did  so,  his  notes  fell  to 
the  floor  at  the  old  man’s  feet,  and 
they  both  bent  forward  to  retrieve 
them.  And  then  the  Captain 
straightened  up  in  his  chair.  As  he 
did  so  his  shawl  fell  open  across  his 
chest  and  Kidder,  turning,  stopped 
short  and  his  words  choked  in  his 
throat.  A  snarling  yellow  dragon 
showed  itself  above  the  old  man’s 
open  shirt  seeming  to  stir  slightly 
with  each  breath  he  drew. 

"You,"  he  gasped.  "You’re  Gor- 
gonardo.  You’re  Gorgonardo  your¬ 
self.  You’re  still  alive.  Still  alive.” 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?"  asked  the  pirate  truculently. 
"You  tell  anybody  about  this  and 
I’ll  split  you  open  like  a  spitted 
chicken.’’ 


"But  how  ...  ?’’ 

"Oh,  it  was  simple  enough.  I  ran 
the  Fantastic  aground  off  Trinidad 
the  same  night  as  the  battle  and 
made  shore  in  a  rowboat.  I  was  the 
only  survivor  because  I  stove  in  all 
the  other  boats  before  I  left.  The 
next  day  I  sneaked  into  Port  of 
Spain  and  signed  aboard  a  merchant¬ 
man  bound  for  China  as  First  Mate 
—  the  other  Mate  had  died  coming 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Captain 
needed  somebody  in  a  hurry,  so  he 
wasn’t  too  particular.  When  we  got 
to  Shanghai  I  jumped  ship  and 
stayed  in  the  East  —  island  trade 
mostly.  I  stayed  out  there  until  I 
got  too  old.  Then  I  decided  I 
wanted  to  see  the  States  again,  so  I 
came  here  in  1922  and  convinced 
the  trustees  that  I  was  a  deserving 
old  sailor.  I  was  eighty-three  then, 
ready  to  settle  down.  And  here  I 
am.  You  won’t  turn  me  in,  will 

V  > 

you? 

"No,  of  course  not,  but  .  .  .  but 
.  .  .  you  must  be  over  a  hundred." 

"I’ll  never  see  a  hundred  and  nine 
again.  I  guess  I’d  be  quite  an  ad 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
huh?’’ 

"But  this  is  incredible.  Then  all 
that  stuff  you  told  me  was  true." 

"Of  course  it  was.” 

"Good  Lord,  what  a  story.  Listen, 
if  I  tell  people  about  this  they  won’t 
punish  you.  You’ll  be  a  hero." 

"No  thanks.  That’s  a  chance  I 
don’t  want  to  take." 

"But  I  can  use  the  other  stories?" 

"Sure,  but  don’t  try  saying  where 
you  got  them.” 
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The  new  information  appeared  in 
the  Courier  next  day,  and  a  few 
hours  after  the  paper  came  out 
Kidder  stopped  in  to  see  Mr. 
Ciouder.  "I’ve  been  looking  for 
you,”  roared  the  publisher  when  he 
entered.  "We’ve  been  getting  all 
sorts  of  phone  calls  about  that  Gor- 
gonardo  story.  The  library  called 
and  the  Historical  Society,  and  half 
the  history  professors  from  the 
College  and  at  least  fifty  ordinary 
readers  —  they  all  want  to  know 
where  you  got  your  facts.  None  of 
them  ever  heard  any  of  those  stories 
before  —  the  switchboard’s  been 
swamped.  And  I’ve  looked  at  some 
books  and  at  the  Encyclopedia  my¬ 
self,  and  I  can’t  find  those  things. 
You  wouldn’t  be  pulling  a  'First 
American  Bathtub’  on  us  by  any 
chance,  would  you?” 

"Those  stories  came  from  an  un¬ 
impeachable  source,”  said  Kidder 
nervously.  "I’ll  vouch  for  them 
myself.  I’d  swear  to  them  on  a 
stack  of  Bibles.” 

"I  don’t  think  I  believe  you.  I 
think  it’s  a  hoax.” 

"No,  no,  I  found  those  facts.” 

"Where?” 

"I  can’t  say.” 

"You’re  lying.  Name  the  books. 
Go  ahead,  name  the  books.” 

"I  can’t  name  books.” 

"Of  course  you  can’t.  If  those 
stories  were  true  —  and  I  doubt  if 
they  were  —  the  only  way  you  ever 
could  have  found  them  out  was  to 
time-machine  yourself  back  to  Gor- 


gonardo’s  day.  The  next  time  you 
get  a  bright  idea  like  that  one  send  it 
to  the  pulps.  In  fact  you’d  better 
start  sending  things  to  the  pulps  be¬ 
cause  you’re  through  working  here, 
as  of  today.” 

"Please  Mr.  Ciouder  .  .  .” 

"Show  me  you  got  those  stories 
from  a  reliable  source  and  I’ll  re¬ 
consider,  but  not  before.  Look 
George,  I  don’t  want  to  do  this,  but 
you’ve  got  to  see  my  side  of  this. 
You’ve  got  to  admit  that  the  only 
man  who  could  tell  those  stories  and 
tell  the  truth  about  them  was  Gor- 
gonardo  himself,  and  he’s  been  dead 
for  seventy  years.  You’ve  even  got 
private  conversations  in  there  — 
even  if  you  had  one  of  Gorgonardo’s 
descendants  hidden  away  some  place 
he  couldn’t  tell  you  that  stuff.  I 
suppose  now  you’re  going  to  tell  me 
you  had  a  dream  in  which  Gorgo- 
nardo  appeared  and  gave  you  an 
exclusive  interview.” 

George  swallowed  audibly. 
"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  said 
at  last,  "that’s  sort  of  what  hap¬ 
pened.” 

"What?” 

"That’s  what  I  said.  I  did  get 
the  stories  from  Gorgonardo  him¬ 
self.  Oh,  not  in  a  dream  of  course. 
He’s  still  alive.  He’s  living  right 
here  in  town,  in  the  Old  Sailor’s 
Home.” 

"Impossible.  He’d  be  over  a 
hundred.” 

"One  hundred  and  ten,  to  be 
exact.  And  it’s  not  impossible  be¬ 
cause  he’s  there.” 
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"You’ve  been  taken  in,  my  boy. 
Mind  you,  I’m  not  blaming  you  — 
I  can  see  that  you  really  believe  this 
absurd  story.  But  some  old  sailor 
must  have  been  pulling  your  leg  — 
probably  he’d  heard  stories  about 
Gorgonardo  and  then  used  his 
imagination  to  fill  in  the  rest.  An 
obvious  impostor.” 

"I  don’t  think  so.  Gorgonardo 
was  never  caught  you  know.  The 
allied  fleets  destroyed  his  ship  in 
1882  but  nobody  ever  saw  it  sink, 
and  the  wreckage  was  never  found. 
Of  course  everybody  thought  he  died 
in  the  battle  and  that  the  ship  sunk 
right  after  she  disappeared,  but  he 
claims  he  escaped  to  Trinidad  in  a 
boat  and  signed  on  board  a  ship  for 
China.  He  was  in  the  South  Sea 
trade  for  years.  Then  he  retired 
and  came  here  —  that  was  just  after 
the  First  War.  He’s  been  at  the 
Home  since  the  early  twenties.” 

"But  it’s  fantastic.” 

"He  knows  more  about  Gorgo- 
nardo’s  career  than  any  of  the  his¬ 
torians.  You  said  yourself  that  he 
knows  things  that  only  Gorgonardo 
himself  could  know.  And  he  is  a 
hundred  and  ten,  or  pretty  close  to 
it,  because  I  called  in  a  doctor  and 
had  him  examined  and  the  doc  says 
over  a  hundred.  And  here’s  the 
clincher  —  remember  that  tattoo 
they  say  Gorgonardo  had  ?  The 
Dragon  tattoo  on  his  chest  ?  The  one 
that  was  sacred  to  the  Imperial  Fam¬ 
ily  of  Annam  until  he  forced  the 
Emperor’s  Grand  Tattooer  or  what¬ 


ever  he  was  to  slap  one  on  him? 
Well  this  old  boy’s  got  that.” 

"Faked.” 

"I  thought  of  that  too.  But  yester¬ 
day  I  went  over  to  St.  Stephen’s  and 
got  an  old  Jesuit  who  worked  in 
Annam.  One  look  and  he  said  it 
was  genuine.  He  can  prove  it  too 
—  the  design’s  much  too  intricate  to 
be  faked.  He  said  that  nobody  but 
a  tattooer  from  the  court  could  have 
done  it.  And  Gorgonardo  was  the 
only  Westerner  that  ever  had  one. 
I  think  that’s  proof  enough  for  any¬ 
body.” 

"But  .  .  .  but  ...  do  you  realize 
what  this  means?  Think  of  it!  A 
real  pirate.  A  real  honest  to  good¬ 
ness  old-fashioned  pirate.  Think 
what  people  would  pay  to  see  him. 
We  .  .  .  the  Courier  .  .  .  could  make 
a  fortune.  He  could  lecture  from 
coast  to  coast.  We’d  make  mil¬ 
lions.” 

"I  suppose  he  could  lecture  to 
juvenile  delinquents,  Subject:  Crime 
does  not  pay.” 

"Yes,  yes,  excellent  idea.  My  boy, 
I  want  you  to  leave  everything  in 
my  hands.  I’ll  make  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  Imagine  —  a  link  with  the 
past.” 

"I’m  afraid  you’re  expecting  too 
much,”  said  George,  shifting  un¬ 
easily  in  his  chair.  "Lectures  are 
out  of  the  question  —  he’s  way  too 
old.  He’s  on  his  last  legs  and  he 
knows  it  —  pretty  feeble.  Expects 
to  pass  out  any  minute  now.  The 
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doctor  gives  him  about  a  month, 
maybe  less.  I  think  that’s  why  he 
wrote  to  me  —  he  says  he’s  going  to 
die  soon  and  he  wants  to  tell  some¬ 
body  his  secret.  He’s  not  speaking 
with  any  of  the  other  inmates  at  the 
Home  —  in  fact  he’s  a  bit  difficult 
to  get  along  with.  As  for  the  attend¬ 
ants,  he’s  at  war  with  them  too  — 
they’d  turn  him  out  in  the  street  if 
he  wasn’t  so  decrepit.” 

"But  we’ll  have  to  do  something. 
Interviews,  pictures  or  —  I  have  it. 
We’ll  give  him  a  banquet.  A  testi¬ 
monial  banquet.” 

"I  don’t  think  .  .  .” 

"Nonsense,  my  boy,  it’s  as  good 
as  done  right  now.  Some  of  those 
Civil  War  veterans  they  entertained 
last  year  were  just  as  old  as  as  he 
is.  If  we’re  good  enough  to  give 
the  man  a  banquet  the  least  he  can 
do  is  come  to  it.  We’ll  have  it  at 
the  Maritime  House  —  that’ll  pro¬ 
vide  the  proper  nautical  atmosphere. 
He  can  come  in  a  wheel  chair  if  he 
has  to.  Can  he  walk?” 

"A  little.  But  he’s  not  very 
strong.” 

"I’ll  send  my  own  car  to  pick  him 
up  and  we’ll  ask  the  Home  to  send 
an  attendant  along  to  watch  over  the 
old  boy.  No  need  to  take  any 
chances.  A  real  pirate  —  this’ll  be 
the  biggest  publicity  stunt  in  years. 
Wait  until  the  other  papers  hear 
about  it.  We’ll  invite  everybody  — 
the  Governor,  the  Bishop,  the 
Mayor,  the  Chief  of  Police  —  every¬ 
body  that  is  anybody.  A  stag  party. 


What  a  splash  we’ll  make.  I’m 
proud  of  you,  my  boy.  You’ll  get 
a  raise  for  this  if  everything  goes 
well.  And  now  get  out  of  here, 
and  send  my  secretary  in  on  your 
way  out.  I’ve  got  invitations  to 
write,  a  menu  to  make  out  —  a 
million  things  to  do.  Good  after¬ 
noon,  and  be  at  the  Home  at  eight 
o’clock  Thursday  night.  You’re 
going  to  escort  Gorgonardo  to  the 
banquet.” 

"Me?” 

"That’s  what  I  said.  Good  after¬ 
noon.” 

On  the  night  of  the  banquet  it 
was  cold  and  gusty  and  the  Old 
Sailor’s  Home  looked  more  melan¬ 
choly  than  ever  when  George’s 
cab  pulled  up.  "Place  looks  like 
Wuthering  Heights,”  said  the  cabby 
as  George  got  out,  and  "Yeah,  like 
Wuthering  Heights,”  he  agreed  as 
he  turned  away. 

"Mr.  .  .  .  Captain  Gorgonardo 
will  be  along  in  just  a  few  minutes,” 
said  Miss  Lansing  when  he  came  in. 
"We’re  all  so  excited  about  him 
being  such  a  celebrity  —  you  just 
can’t  imagine.  I’ve  sent  for  him 
already,  and  he’s  all  up  in  the  air 
over  the  banquet  —  seems  to  have 
taken  a  new  lease  on  life.  He 
promised  to  dress  in  his  best  for  the 
party  and  that’s  what’s  delaying 
things  —  his  best  has  been  in  moth¬ 
balls  for  quite  some  time,  I’m 
afraid.” 

"You  don’t  think  the  excite¬ 
ment’ll  be  too  much  for  him,  do 
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you?”  asked  George  anxiously. 

"After  all,  at  his  age  any  exertion 

>  > 

•  •  • 

"The  doctor’s  only  given  him  a 
few  more  months  to  live  anyway, 
Mr.  Kidder.  If  he  dies  because  of 
this  banquet  he’ll  only  die  a  little 
sooner  and  he’ll  die  happy.” 

"I  suppose  so.” 

"Here’s  our  hero  now,”  said  Miss 
Lansing  suddenly,  and  George 
turned  to  see  the  old  man  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  with  a  nurse. 
He  was  dressed  in  his  best  indeed, 
and  he  stood  proudly  and  stiffly  in 
the  lamplight  like  an  ancient  por¬ 
trait  come  to  life.  He  was  in  full 
dress  —  a  gaudy  scarlet  tunic  heavy 
with  epaulets  and  braid,  a  tight  pair 
of  blue  breeches  with  a  yellow  stripe 
down  the  side,  and  shiny  black  boots, 
and  his  chest  shone  with  a  double 
row  of  medals  that  flashed  golden 
as  he  moved.  Silver-mounted  pis¬ 
tols  showed  at  his  waist  and  the 
jeweled  hilt  of  a  great  sword  hung 
with  gold  tassels  gleamed  at  his 
side.  The  nurse  beside  him  carried 
a  folded  black  cloak  and  a  polished 
helmet  topped  with  white  plumes 
that  stirred  indolently  as  the  two 
came  slowly  down  the  stairs. 

"Where  did  he  ever  And  it?” 
whispered  Miss  Lansing.  "What  a 
costume.  Look  at  him  —  he  looks 
like  a  movie  usher.” 

"Don’t  laugh  at  him,  no  matter 
what,”  said  George  quietly,  clutch¬ 
ing  her  arm.  "If  you  laugh  you’ll 
kill  him.  Good  evening,  sir,”  he 
called.  "Glad  you  could  make  it.” 


"This  better  be  a  good  party,  son.” 
The  old  man  was  panting  from  exer¬ 
tion.  "And  there’d  better  be  some 
hard  stuff  to  make  it  worth  my  while 
coming  out.  Y’gonna  have  women 
there?” 

"Only  Miss  Lansing.” 

"No  women,  eh.  That’s  too  bad. 
Makes  for  dullness.  Maybe  I  can 
help  liven  the  party  up  a  little  my¬ 
self.  Let’s  get  started.” 

"Now  we’re  going  to  be  a  nice 
mans  tonight,  and  not  cause  any 
trouble  for  Nursie,  aren’t  we,” 
cooed  Miss  Lansing,  opening  the 
door.  Gorgonardo  bowed  silently 
and  stepped  out  past  her  into  the 
drive. 

On  the  way  to  the  hotel  the  three 
of  them  sat  together  in  the  back  seat 
of  Mr.  Clouder’s  Deussenberg.  Once 
they  stopped  for  a  red  light  and  the 
old  man  leaned  forward  to  leer  ap- 
preciately  and  whistle  at  three  young 
girls  crossing  the  street.  "Nice 
stock,”  he  observed,  winking  and 
digging  both  the  nurse  and  Kidder 
in  the  ribs  with  his  bony  elbows. 
"Real  perky.” 

"I  ...  I  like  your  uniform  enor¬ 
mously,  sir,”  said  Kidder  in  the  si¬ 
lence  that  followed.  "It  looks  splen¬ 
did,  really  splendid.  What  sort  of  a 
uniform  is  it?” 

"It’s  the  full-dress  uniform  for  a 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Tuscany,”  replied  the 
pirate.  "It  should  look  splendid. 
God  knows  I  had  a  hard  enough 
time  slashing  Don  Sebastiano’s 
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throat  without  spoiling  the  tunic. 
You  can’t  imagine  how  he  splashed.” 

Miss  Lansing  gasped  and  clutched 
at  the  door  handles.  "Your  .  .  . 
those  medals  are  very  interesting 
too,”  said  George  desperately. 
"What  do  they  represent?” 

The  old  man  pawed  at  his  chest 
for  a  moment.  "The  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,”  he  intoned,  "stolen 
from  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of 
Mexico.  The  Grand  Cross  of  Saint 
Gregory  the  Great  of  the  Holy  See 

—  how  the  Pope  roared  when  he 
heard  I  took  it.  The  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Rising  Sun  of  Japan.  The 
Insignia  of  a  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Christ  and  of  Villavi- 
ciosa  of  Portugal  —  picked  it  up 
off  Mozambique.  The  Grand  Cross 
of  Saint  Maurice  and  Saint  Lazarus 
of  Italy.  The  Grand  Cross  of  Isa¬ 
bella  the  Catholic.  The  Grand  Cross 
of  Charles  the  Third.  The  Garter 

—  got  that  off  a  Viceroy  of  India  in 
’73,  and  you  should  have  seen  his 
face.  Positively  livid  with  rage.  He 
died  of  apoplexy  soon  after.  I 
was  really  sorry  to  hear  it  —  sent 
flowers  in  fact  .  .  .”  They  slowed 
suddenly,  and  he  stopped  talking 
as  the  big  car  drew  up  to  the  hotel. 
"Let’s  get  at  the  food,”  he  shouted, 
swinging  the  door  open  and  leading 
the  way  inside. 

*  *  * 

Once  the  coffee  was  served, 
George  sat  back  and  drew  a  long 
breath.  Except  for  pouring  a  glass 
of  port  down  Miss  Lansing’s  back 

—  and  that  had  been  successfully 
camouflaged  as  an  accident  —  his 


charge  had  behaved  admirably  so 
far.  True,  the  old  man  had  not  said 
much,  had  merely  settled  down  to 
the  meal  and  strenuously  resisted  all 
Mr.  Clouder’s  efforts  to  draw  him 
into  conversation.  But  now,  as  they 
drew  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Clouder’s 
carefully  planned  menu  —  the 
Caviar  au  Chevalier  Henri  Morgan 
was  gone,  and  the  Bortsch  Jolly 
Roger,  and  the  Homard  Fantastic, 
the  Faisan  Captain  Kidd,  Pommes 
Soufflees  Salade  Gorgonardo,  the 
Bombe  Boucaneer  and  the  Gateaux 
Terror  —  he  smiled  at  his  host  for 
the  Erst  time,  wiped  his  mouth  and 
nodded  affably.  "Nice  grub,”  he 
commented  graciously.  "Reminds 
me  of  Algiers.  I  dined  there  with 
the  Dey  once.  He  had  dancing  girls, 
though.  Good  show.” 

"Why  ...  ah,  thank  you,”  said 
Mr.  Clouder.  "Very  kind  of  you 
I’m  sure.  And  say,  that’s  most  in¬ 
teresting  about  Algiers.  Had  a 
good  time  there,  did  you?  But  you’ll 
tell  us  about  it  in  your  little  talk 
won’t  you?  I  hope  so.  But  say,  it’s 
about  time  I  introduced  you.”  He 
rose  and  tapped  his  coffee  cup  with 
a  spoon  for  attention.  "And  now, 
dear  friends,”  he  began,  "I  present 
to  you  our  guest  of  the  evening  — 
our  honored  guest  of  the  evening  — 
a  man  who,  by  his  age  and  achieve¬ 
ments,  links  this  friendly  little  group 
sitting  here  tonight  with  the  great 
days  of  the  early  history  of  this 
hemisphere  and  of  Europe  —  a  man 
who  met  and  talked  with  —  and 
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fought  with  —  many  of  the  world’s 
most  famous  admirals  —  the  man 
you  and  I  have  been  waiting  to  hear 
—  Gorgonardo  the  Pirate.” 

The  little  old  man  rose  to  the  spat¬ 
tering  of  applause  and  stood  facing 
the  crowd,  a  bit  dazed  by  the  glare 
of  the  spotlights.  "We  should  have 
left  him  alone,”  thought  George  with 
a  sudden  twist  of  pity,  "not  made 
a  show  of  him  like  this.  Poor  old 
fellow,  he’s  going  to  die  in  a  few 
months  anyhow  —  a  few  weeks  may¬ 
be.  We  should  have  left  him  in 
peace.  Damn  Clouder  and  his  pub¬ 
licity  stunts.”  Flash  bulbs  popped  in 
the  back  of  the  room  as  he  adjusted 
his  ridiculous  uniform  and  fiddled 
with  his  belt  for  a  moment.  Then, 
as  quiet  returned  to  the  room  he 
cleared  his  throat,  looked  about  for 
a  long  moment  and  spoke. 

"I  have  a  loaded  pistol  in  my  hand 
and  if  any  man  among  ye  makes 
a  move  towards  me  I’ll  blow  his 
brains  into  the  wallpaper,”  he  said 
evenly.  "I’ll  thank  ye  all  to  put  up 
your  hands  and  line  up  against  that 
wall  over  there.  C’mon,  quick  now. 
No  nonsense.”  The  crowd  stared 
at  him  in  disbelief.  "This  is  the  best 
one  yet,  Clouder,”  shouted  someone 
after  a  pause.  "It’s  wonderful.  What 
an  actor  —  what  a  make-up  job. 
Where  did  you  ever  find  him?” 

"Heh,  heh,  yes,”  muttered  Clouder 
vaguely.  "Anything  for  a  laugh,  you 
know.  What’s  the  meaning  of  this?” 
he  continued  in  a  clenched-teeth  aside 
to  George.  "If  this  is  your  idea  of  a 


joke  it  most  certainly  isn’t  mine.  Are 
you  trying  to  make  me  out  a  fool?” 

"He’s  just  kidding,”  said  George 
nervously,  and  then  he  looked  at  the 
old  man.  "You’re  just  kidding, 
aren’t  you?”  he  asked. 

Instead  of  answering  him  the  old 
man  drew  a  huge  horse-pistol  out 
from  under  the  table  and  held  it  up 
in  the  light.  His  hand  trembled  as 
he  swung  the  barrel  in  a  wide  arc 
across  the  room.  "Guess  all  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  late  hours  have  made 
me  a  little  shaky,”  he  chuckled.  "I’m 
nervous  as  a  kitten  after  his  first 
mouse.  You’d  think  this  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  tried  this.  I  hope 
I  don’t  shoot  nobody  by  mistake.” 
One  or  two  guests  raised  their  hands 
uncertainly  and  tried  to  look  as  if 
they  were  going  along  with  a  joke. 
"See  here,  Mr.  Gorgonardo,”  said 
Clouder  testily,  "I  don’t  think  you’re 
playing  fair.  You’re  being  paid  to 
speak  tonight,  not  to  just  horse 
around.  Now  let’s  have  that  talk.” 

"C’mon  now,  Gorgie,”  pleaded 
Miss  Lansing.  "You  promised  to 
be  a  good  boy.  Remember  what  I 
told  you  —  a  glass  of  rum  when  we 
get  home  if  you  act  nice.’” 

"Keep  your  distance,  you  mummy¬ 
skinned  old  pill-pusher,”  said  the 
good  boy,  pointing  the  gun  towards 
her.  "And  hand  over  that  watch  and 
bracelet.  Hurry  up  now,  this  gun  is 
loaded  —  see,”  and  he  pulled  the 
trigger.  The  shot  roared  in  the  room 
and  a  piece  of  ceiling  plaster  col¬ 
lapsed  on  top  of  a  waiter.  "I’m  hit,” 
screamed  the  man,  slumping  to  the 
floor. 
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"Now  you  know  I’m  not  fooling,” 
rasped  Gorgonardo  as  the  crowd 
stared  at  the  unmoving  body  of  the 
waiter.  "C’mon  skinny,  hand  over 
the  watch  and  bracelet  and  be  quick 
about  it.” 

"Give  me  that  gun  .  .  .”  began 
Clouder,  moving  forward,  but  the 
pistol  turned  towards  his  chest  and 
he  stopped.  The  old  man  stepped 
to  his  side  and  went  over  him  rapidly 
and  expertly  —  he  removed  studs, 
cuff  links,  watch,  cigarette  case  and 
wallet  and  dropped  them  into  his 
pocket. 

The  Bishop  rose  from  his  seat  and 
approached  the  pirate.  "Come  now, 
my  friend,”  he  whispered,  laying  his 
hand  on  Gorgonardo’ s  arm.  "A  joke 
is  a  joke,  but  you’ll  soon  spoil  it. 
And  you’ll  spoil  Mr.  Clouder’ s  party 
after  him  being  so  nice  as  to  invite 
you.” 

"Would  Your  Excellency  be  so 
kind  as  to  hand  over  that  fine  Pec¬ 
toral  Cross  you’re  wearing  and  not 
talk  quite  so  much?”  The  old  man 
held  out  his  hand.  "Come  now, 
don’t  keep  me  waiting.  I’m  not  a 
patient  man.  And  this  thing  is 
loaded  you  know,”  he  continued, 
pushing  the  gun  against  the  episcopal 
chest.  "No  nonsense.  Hand  it  over.” 
Reluctantly  the  Bishop  reached  up, 
unclasped  his  chain  and  handed  over 
the  ornate  cross.  "A  bit  lighter  than 
it  looked  to  the  eye,  "grumbled  Gor¬ 
gonardo  weighing  the  cross  in  his 
hand.  "Nice  workmanship,  though. 
It’s  almost  as  fine  as  the  one  I  took 
from  the  Cardinal  Grand  Almoner  of 


Haiti  back  in  ’68.  He  was  stuffy  about 
it,  too.”  He  turned  back  to  the 
crowd.  "If  you  people  don’t  mind  I 
have  business  elsewhere.  I’d  appreci¬ 
ate  it  if  you’d  take  your  coats  off, 
form  a  line  there  on  the  left  and 
walk  past  me  one  by  one.  As  you  go 
by  you  can  place  your  valuables  on 
the  table  here,  and  then  turn  out  your 
pockets  so  I’ll  know  that  nobody’s 
holding  out.  Step  lively  now — don’t 
get  me  excited.  I’m  an  old  man  and 
I  might  do  something  rash.  You 
there,”  he  roared,  turning  to  the 
Chief  of  Police,  "start  the  parade 
before  I  blow  your  head  off.” 

The  man  looked  at  Gorgonardo  for 
a  moment  and  then  at  the  pistol. 
Cursing  he  took  off  his  coat,  threw  it 
on  the  floor  and  started  forward. 
Slowly  the  other  guests  began  to  do 
the  same,  and  a  sad-looking  proces¬ 
sion  started  to  file  past  the  speaker’s 
table.  Now  and  then  someone  tried 
to  argue  or  remonstrate  but  the  pirate 
only  glowered  and  fingered  his  pistol. 
Watches  and  wallets  piled  up  in  front 
of  him  and  he  chuckled  affably.  "Like 
old  times,  "he  observed  to  the  Bishop. 
"No  plank,  though.  Lucky  for  you. 
Easier  on  you.  I  must  be  getting  soft.” 

When  the  last  man  had  passed 
Gorgonardo  followed  him  across  the 
room.  "There’s  a  good  sized  cloak¬ 
room  there  with  only  one  door  and 
no  window,”  he  told  them.  "Why 
don’t  you  all  get  in  there  where 
you’ll  be  out  of  the  way?  And  be 
quick  about  it.  That’ll  make  it  real 
convenient  for  the  reporters  when 
they  arrive  to  get  you  out.  I  can  see 
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tomorrow’s  headlines  now:  'Police 
Chief,  Publisher  and  Friends  Bested 
by  Centenarian.’  I  wish  I  could  stay 
to  read  my  press  notices.  I’m  sending 
a  note  to  the  Sentinel  and  they’ll  send 
somebody  down  to  let  you  out  as  soon 
as  they  get  it.  It’ll  be  in  tomorrow’s 
mail.  And  now,  if  you’ll  just  get  a 
move  on. 

"I  hope  you  don’t  think  you’re 
going  to  get  away  with  this,”  said 
Clouder  almost  crying  with  rage. 
"You’ll  never  get  out  of  the  hotel. 
We’re  on  the  eighth  floor.” 

"Never  mind  the  small  talk.  Get 
in  there  before  I  decide  to  make  you 
walk  the  plank  out  the  window.”  He 
looked  at  his  pistol  again  and  the 
men  began  to  crowd  into  the  tiny 
room.  When  the  last  one  had  entered 
he  slammed  and  locked  the  door, 
then  pocketed  the  key.  "If  anyone 
makes  any  noise  I’ll  shoot  through 
the  door,”  he  told  them  quietly,  and 
gathering  up  a  handful  of  quarters 
from  the  table  he  crossed  the  room 
to  the  juke  box  in  the  corner  and 
pushed  them  into  the  coin  slot.  The 
machine  shuddered  and  started  to 
blare  brassily  in  the  stillness.  "Just  a 
little  entertainment  for  you,”  he 
called.  "And  besides  it’ll  drown  out 
any  noise  you  might  make.  And  in 
case  you  get  frisky  and  start  playing 
with  the  door,  I’m  setting  up  a  pistol 
and  tying  a  string  to  the  trigger.  If 
the  door  moves  the  gun  goes  off. 
Goodnight.” 


Stepping  to  the  table  the  old  man 
picked  up  the  ends  of  the  cloth  and 
tied  his  booty  into  a  bundle.  He 
picked  it  up,  crossed  to  a  window  and 
climbed  out  onto  the  fire  escape, 
panting  from  the  exertion.  He  stop¬ 
ped  and  looked  back  into  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room  and  then  he  turned 
and  disappeared.  The  juke  box  music 
echoed  in  the  empty  room.  There 
were  quarters  enough  for  it  to  play 
all  night. 

*  *  * 

Two  or  three  miles  out  to  sea  an 
old  man  rested  on  the  oars  of  the 
stolen  skiff  and  peered  at  the  sky. 
A  storm  was  coming,  coming  fast, 
and  he  was  very  tired  and  very  sleepy, 
and  he  could  see  the  dark  sea  water 
rising  around  his  ankles  for  the  skiff 
was  old  and  leaky — he  had  picked 
the  worst  one  he  could  find.  The  wind 
was  rising  and  the  waves  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  run  high  and  choppy.  Chuck¬ 
ling  the  old  man  reached  into  his  sack 
and  pulled  out  a  gold  watch;  he 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment  in  the  fad¬ 
ing  moonlight  and  then  he  raised 
his  arm  and  threw  it  from  him — the 
watch  gleamed  as  it  arched  into  the 
oily  sea.  The  old  man  sighed  and  let 
go  of  the  oars.  They  slipped  away 
from  him  out  of  the  oarlocks  and  the 
skiff  trembled  and  settled  further 
down  into  the  waves.  Gorgonardo 
leaned  back  and  closed  his  eyes. 


By  WILLIAM  H.  COSS,  Jr. 


MaBELLE  FANCHETTE  has 
been  sequestered  with  botulism  for 
more  than  a  month,  as  a  result  of  an 
unexplainable  penchant  for  sun¬ 
flower  seeds.  This  has  been  fortunate 
for  me,  because  we  can  now  spend 
many  hours  together,  speaking  of 
Fords  and  Margaret  Rose  and  Isham 
Jones,  interspersed  with  frequent  git- 
tern  solos.  I  mention  this  only  be¬ 
cause  Fanchette,  a  gitternist  of  some 
note,  has  become  my  cicerone  in  the 
world  of  music,  and  wishes  it  known 
that  she  is  responsible  for  any  dis¬ 
cerning  criticisms  in  this  column. 

During  the  past  month,  we 
matineed  at  Anthony  Brady  Farrell’s 
production  of  "Texas,  Lil’  Darling”; 
a  lil’  stinker,  if  there  ever  was  one, 
in  spite  of  Boston’s  critics,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  Eliot  Norton, 
seem  to  envision  a  loss  of  their  left- 
aisle  seats.  They  noted  the  audience 
reaction,  and  applauded  in  turn. 

The  singing  was  good;  the  book, 
as  in  most  musicals,  insipid.  Com¬ 
poser  Robert  Emmett  Dolan,  who  is 
generally  respected  for  his  fine 
talent,  wrote  well,  but  insufficiently, 
I  feel.  The  lyrics,  by  Johnny  Mercer, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  cute,  but  we 
have  only  bared  fangs  for  composer, 
lyricist,  and  choreographer,  for  the 
bad  taste,  ineptness,  and  bombast  of 
two  numbers.  The  first  of  these, 
the  title  song,  was  wild  to  the  point 


of  madness,  complete  with  erotic 
twitchings  common  to  a  Caldwell 
revival  meeting.  The  second,  "The 
Big  Movie  Show  In  The  Sky,”  was 
the  deadly  three’s  conception  of  St. 
Peter’s  candid  camera  technique. 
Supposedly,  the  good  saint,  who  is 
much  maligned,  stalks  humans  with 
a  35mm.  camera,  records  their  activ¬ 
ities,  and,  after  death,  projects  the 
sinner’s  life  for  him  on  "the  big 
screen,”  with  titles  in  fire  on  brim¬ 
stone.  We  ascribe  the  action  of 
both  critics  and  audience  to  the 
glaciation  of  press  agents,  and  to 
confused  charity.  Fanchette  feels 
that  cows  were  made  to  be  milked, 
and  they  try  to  enjoy  it.  I  believe 
that  the  attempted  analogy  is  a  bit 
insulting. 

We  caught  another  example  of 
the  public’s  lack  of  taste,  flagrante 
delicto,  at  Boston’s  Five  O’Clock 
Club,  where  the  superb  singing  of 
Tommy  Todd  (Furtado)  goes 
almost  unnoticed  in  the  general  din. 
It  took  all  of  Fanchette’s  four  year 

j 

Dale  Carnegie  Course  to  convince 
Tommy  that  he  should  do  more  than 
sing  popular  songs  in  the  usual 
detached  manner.  He  felt  that  no 
one  listened,  hence  any  effort  on  his 
part  was  largely  worthless.  She 
pointed  out  that  the  average  audi¬ 
ence  only  recognized  gallery-slanted 
showmanship,  not  talent,  but  that 
he  could  be  at  least  partially  satisfied 
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if  he  did  his  best  continually,  instead 
of  allowing  the  crowd  to  overwhelm 
him. 

Mickey  Palmer,  Tommy’s  former 
boss,  who  was  with  us,  began  a  short 
lecture  on  commercialism,  after  in¬ 
forming  us  that  he  was  considering 
an  offer  from  Roseland’s  Ballroom 
in  New  York.  He  reminded  Tommy 
that  his  singing  of  "Moonlight  in 
Vermont"  had  received  applause. 
Mickey’s  recipe  —  good  tune,  good 
voice,  and  showmanship.  We  all 
clanked  glasses  in  agreement,  but, 
as  Fanchette  pointed  out  later,  the 
applause  had  been  guaranteed  by 
the  dramatics  of  Tommy’s  introduc¬ 
tion  of  us  which  had  awakened 
the  audience  from  its  customary 
lethargy. 

Further  uptown,  at  the  Savoy,  a 
far  from  lethargic  audience  had 
proved  just  as  tasteless.  The  Ed¬ 
mond  Hall  group  had  been  replaced 
by  the  better-drawing  Bob  Wilbur 
Dixieland  Band. 

One  week  before,  we  had  heard 
the  Hall  Band.  The  drumming  of 
Arthur  Herbert  had  an  underlying 
beat  which  was  felt,  rather  than 
heard.  Rudy’s  trumpeting  had  been 
fresh,  exciting,  and  full-toned.  John 
Field  played  driving  bass.  Pianist 
Ken  Kersey  combined  taste,  touch, 
technique,  and  creativeness,  to  please 
the  most  critical  ear.  Vic  Dickerson 
proved,  as  usual,  his  right  to  highest 
praise  as  a  trombonist. 

Yet  the  stilted,  frangible  music  of 
the  Bob  Wilbur  aggregation  proved 
more  of  a  crowd-pleaser.  The 


tightly  arranged  ensemble  and  solo 
work  was  preferred  more  than  the 
creativeness  of  Hall’s  All  Stars. 
Fanchette,  who  thinks  Dixieland 
mendacious  in  this  age,  felt  that  an 
evening  of  such  music  was  like  dis¬ 
cussing  the  meaning  of  poetry  by 
Pound:  who  knows,  and  who  cares? 

Ever  since  a  deadly  enemy 
threatened  to  send  me  a  baby  picture 
of  Guy  Lombardo  for  Christmas,  I 
have  been  hovering  on  the  edge  of 
a  syncope.  Add  to  the  threat,  whole 
months  of  listening  to  glabrous¬ 
faced  young’ uns  confessing  to  Bob 
Clayton  that  Guy  was  tops  with 
them,  and  you  can  imagine  why 
Fanchette  feels  that  my  eyes  are 
dark  cicatrices  set  in  calcimine.  No 
matter  how  many  times  I  load  my 
automatic  record  breaker  with 
Lombardo  records,  those  happy 
Canadians  keep  wheezing  along. 

On  Thanksgiving,  Lombardo 
played  a  television  broadcast  which 
was  emceed  by  Rudy  Vallee.  I 
watched  in  fascinated  horror  while 
these  two  tried  to  outdo  each  other. 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  anything 
quite  like  it.  I  was  so  amazed  by 
the  utter  impossibility  of  such  a 
presentation  that  I  moved  naught 
a  muscle  for  over  an  hour,  although 
Fanchette  says  that  I  twitched  like 
a  neon  tube  throughout  the  perform¬ 
ance. 

Rudy  "Vagabond  Lover"  Vallee 
was  just  too.  His  introductions  were 
delivered  with  the  mannerisms  of  a 
Yale  professor,  the  vocabulary  of  a 
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deodorant  copy  writer,  and  the 
tragic  sincerety  of  a  cow.  His  atti¬ 
tude  was  one  of  snobbishness  and 
extreme  conceit  coupled  with  a  coy¬ 
ness  which  was  overpowering.  His 
rendition  of  "Casey  At  The  Bat," 
baseball  cap  and  all,  was  inept, 
fatuous,  and  annoying. 

Lombardo  was  a  little  better. 
Fanchette  and  I  have  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  browbeat  people  into 
believing  that  Guy  was  presenting 
very  inferior  entertainment  for  years, 
but  nobody  believes  either  one  of  us. 
As  we  listened  to  the  specialty  num¬ 
bers,  however,  two  of  which  featured 
bad  notes,  we  thought  of  the  furious 
sounding  soprano  who  is  so  common 
to  Catholic  Church  choirs.  She 
specializes  in  squeezed  notes  and 
shaking  tones.  The  Lombardo  sax 


section  is  the  same  way.  It  plays 
thin  sounding  notes  with  tremolo 
instead  of  vibrato.  One  dislikes  the 
soprano,  but  one  can  do  nothing 
about  it.  One  should  dislike  Lom¬ 
bardo,  for  the  same  reason,  and 
switch  to  almost  anyone  else. 

On  the  much  brighter  side  is  a 
recent  Columbia  album:  the  final 
scene  of  Salome  by  Richard  Strauss. 
The  Bulgarian  soprano,  Ljuba  We¬ 
litsch,  and  the  Metropolitan’s  Fritz 
Reiner  have  combined  their  great 
talents  to  produce  a  nearly  magnifi¬ 
cent  album.  The  only  drawback  is 
that  the  otherwise  praiseworthy  en¬ 
gineer  seems  to  have  overemphasized 
the  orchestra,  especially  on  the  first 
side,  and,  as  a  result,  rather  mini¬ 
mized  Miss  Welitsch’s  voice. 
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In  this  last  scene  of  Salome ,  which 
was  adapted  from  Oscar  Wilde’s 
play  in  French,  Salome  dances  with 
the  severed  head  of  Jokanaan  before 
her  stepfather,  Herod.  She  volun¬ 
tarily  confesses  her  love  for  the  dead 
man,  taunting  the  cold  lips,  remind¬ 
ing  the  still  brain  that  he  could 
have  been  saved  if  he  had  not 


spurned  her.  Strauss  captured  the 
extreme  savagery  of  the  woman  with 
his  wildly  brilliant  music.  Miss 
Welitsch  is  superb,  combining  a 
beautiful  voice  and  a  fine  dramatic 
sense.  This  album  was  our  one 
musical  joy  of  the  month,  and  our 
suggestion  for  the  perfect  Christmas 
present. 


Slowly,  imperceptibly, 

The  night  infiltrates. 

In  strategic  positions 
He  places  bits  of  darkness. 

And  little  by  little  the  world  forgets 

The  light  of  day 

And  the  warmth  of  light 

And  so  surrenders 

Rather  than  fight. 

And  the  situation  is  well  in  hand, 

In  the  dark  hollows  of  the  heavy  hand  of  night. 


— John  McLellan 
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